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A    SUMMER 


THE    LITTLE    GRAYS 


CHAPTER    I. 


THE  SNOW-STORM. 


:NE  dark,  chilly  morn- 
ing in  early  April,  two  little 
sisters  were  sleeping  in  their 
comfortable  bed.  Drowsiness  had  crept 
over  them  the  night  before,  in  the  midst 
of  an  earnest  talk  about  the  beautiful  sum- 
mer-time, which  a  few  days  of  warm  sun- 
shine and  singing-birds  had  made  them 
deem  quite  near. 

Old  Winter,  however,  seldom  takes  his 
final  leave  of  us  so  early,  but  is  famous  for 
rushing  back  again,  just  as  we  fancy  him 
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fairly  started  on  his  northward  journey, 
and  showing;  his  white  head  at  our  win- 
dows,  and  roaring  out  yet  one  "good-by" 
more. 

So  while  these  little  girls  lay  dreaming 
of  violets  and  apple-blossoms,  the  wind  had 
whisked  into  the  northeast,  gray  clouds 
had  overspread  the  sky,  and  for  more  than 
two  hours  the  soft,  white  snow-flakes  had 
been  falling  steadily. 

An  angrier  gust  than  had  yet  blown  rat- 
tled the  windows  in  their  panes,  and  swung 
back  upon  its  hinges  the  door  of  an  out- 
house close  by,  and  with  the  noise  the 
smaller  of  the  sleepers  moved  uneasily 
and  awoke.  As  she  rubbed  open  her  eye- 
lids, a  pair  of  very  bright  hazel  eyes  dis- 
covered themselves,  whose  glance  wan- 
dered for  an  instant  about  the  pleasant 
chamber,  paused  at  the  peaceful  face  of 
her  sister,  still  fast  asleep;  and  Ellen,  for 
that  was  her  name,  determined  to  creep 
noiselessly  out  of  bed,  and  see  if  the  sun 
were  up,  and  the  day  fair. 
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What  was  her  astonishment  when  she 
beheld  the  white  earth  and  the  fast-falling 
snow! 

"  Emmy,  Emmy !  "  she  called.  a  Wake 
up !  you  don't  know  what  there  is  out 
doors. " 

"  Has  the  bell  rung  ?  "  asked  Emmy,  very 
sleepily,  and  without  opening  her  eyes. 

"Not  yet;  but,  0  please  wake  up,  and 
come  and  look  out." 

Thus  entreated,  Emmy  sat  up  and  gazed 
hard  at  the  window.  "  Why,  it  snows ! " 
she  said,  after  a  minute,  in  a  very  disap- 
pointed voice,  and  lay  back  upon  her  pillow. 

u  Don't  go  to  sleep  again,  Emmy,"  urged 
her  sister.  "  Get  up  now,  please ;  I  know 
it's  almost  time " 

"I  guess  it  isn't  quite,"  murmured  Em- 
my, who,  to  tell  the  truth,  loved  sleeping  in 
the  morning  dearly. 

Just  at  that  minute  there  were  steps  in 
the  passage,  and  a  bell  was  rung  loud  and 
long  outside  the  door. 
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"There  it  is!"  cried  little  Ellen,  and 
Emmy  did  not  linger,  but  started  up  in  a 
moment,  and  was  soon  standing  by  her 
sister. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  it  snows ! "  she  said,  look- 
ing sadly  out.  "  I  thought  it  was  going  to 
be  summer  right  away." 

"I  wonder  if  we  shall  go  to  school  to- 
day," remarked  Ellen,  whose  thoughts  fre- 
quently took  a  more  practical  turn  than 
those  of  her  sister. 

a. I  hope  not,"  said  Emmy  decidedly.  u  I 
hope  we  shall  stay  at  home  with  mamma." 

u  0,  I  hope  we  shall  go ! "  cried  Ellen, 
*  and  that  Patrick  will  carry  us,  just  as  he 
did  in  the  winter ;  I  used  to  like  those  days 
best  of  any." 

They  then  set  about  washing  and  dress- 
ing, but  just  as  Emmy's  hands  touched  the 
cold  water  she  had  a  thought  which  made 
her  turn  round  with  a  face  of  dismay. 

"0  Ellie!  what  will  become  of  the 
birds?" 
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Ellie  stayed  the  brush  which  was 
smoothing  her  soft  black  hair.  "I  never 
thought  of  the  poor  birdies,"  she  said,  in 
a  very  concerned  voice.  "Do  you  think 
they '11  freeze,  Emmy  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  'm  afraid  they  will  — 
and  then  they  can't  find  anything  to  eat, 
either ;  —  the  snow  has  covered  it  all  up  — 
I  'm  afraid  they  '11  die." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Ellen,  "they  did  not 
think  it  would  snow,  any  more  than  we  did, 
last  night.  It 's  too  bad,  is  n't  it  ?  O,  stop 
a  minute,  Emmy !  I  want  you  to  fasten  my 
frock." 

When  this  was  done  they  were  both 
ready  to  go  down  to  breakfast.  How  pleas- 
ant, in  contrast  with  the  wintry  world  with- 
out, was  the  dining-room,  with  its  dark  car- 
pet, its  spread  table,  and  glowing  coal  fire  ! 
A  gentleman  sat  by  the  fire,  reading  the 
morning  newspaper;  and  in  the  recess  of 
the  large  bay-window  a  little  boy,  pale- 
browed  and  blue-eyed,  and  very  like  Emmy 
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in  face,  only  a  year  or  two  older,  was  study- 
ing busily. 

Ellen  forgot  the  birds  as  she  cried  "  good- 
morning  "  to  her  papa,  and,  climbing  up 
behind  his  chair,  put  her  small  hands  before 
his  eyes,  and  gave  him  what  she  called  a 
"  blind  kiss ; "  but  their  sufferings  were  still 
heavy  on  Emmy's  heart. 

She  went  to  her  brother's  side.  u  Have 
you  thought  about  the  birds,  Henry  ? " 
said  she. 

He  looked  up  and  nodded. 

"  Don't  you  think  they  will  die  ?  "  asked 
Emmy,  doubtfully,  —  for  her  brother  did 
not  seem  quite  as  concerned  as  she  had 
expected. 

"  I  don't  believe  they  will,"  he  answered, 
"  do  you,  father  ?  " 

"  0,  I  hope  not,"  said  that  gentleman, 
with  a  pleasant,  peculiar  smile. 

a  You  look  just  as  if  you  had  a  secret, 
you  two,"  little  Ellen  exclaimed ;  "  but  I 
mean  to  find  out  what  it  is ;  please  tell  me, 
papa  ?  " 
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He  put  on  a  face  of  gravity.  "  The 
weather  don't  look  much  like  gypsy-parties 
this  morning,  Ellie." 

"  0  papa  !  "  cried  Emmy,  "  did  you  hear 
us,  last  night  ?  I  did  not  know  we  talked 
loud.     Did  we?" 

"  You  were  j^retty  animated  at  one  time." 

"  We  said  we  could  go  to  Silsbee's  woods 
again,  just  as  we  did  last  summer ;  and  we 
can,  I  guess,  if  anybody  will  drive  us  in 
a  wagon,"  said  Ellen,  looking  into  the  fire. 

Henry  and  Emmy  laughed  heartily,  and 
so  did  their  father.  "  And  now  what  is  it 
about  the  birds  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer,  for  just  then  the  door 
opened,  and  a  lady  entered  —  the  children's 
mother.  She  was  very  fair-looking,  and 
her  voice,  when  she  spoke,  had  a  sweet,  re- 
fined tone,  that  was  singularly  pleasant. 
In  the  auburn  hair,  and  wide,  full  forehead, 
in  which  they  were  so  like  one  another, 
Henry  and  Emeline  resembled  her.  On  the 
contrary,  Ellen's  dark  eyes  and  olive  color, 
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were  her  father's,  as  well  as  her  quick  mo- 
tions, and  many  of  her  lively  ways. 

They  were  all  seated  around  the  break- 
fast table  presently,  and  the  children  folded 
their  hands  while  their  father  asked  a  bless- 
ing on  the  food.  They  could  never  remem- 
ber sitting  down  to  eat  without  first  having 
a  new  thought  of  gratitude  to  the  Heavenly 
Protector  who  had  cared  for  them  so  ten- 
derly, through  all  their  bright  and  peaceful 
childhood. 

The  meal  was  nearly  over  before  they 
spoke  about  the  birds  any  more,  and  again 
it  was  Emmy  who  said  u.  she  hoped  the 
robins  had  had  as  nice  a  breakfast  as  her- 
self." 

"  I  invited  them  to  breakfast  here,  Em- 
my," said  her  father,  "  and  as  many  of  the 
other  birds  as  chose  to  come.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  they  will  accept  the 
invitation." 

"  Here  ?  "  cried  Ellen,  opening  her  eyes. 
il  They  won't  get  much  toast,  I  guess ! 
Emmy  and  me  have  eaten  it  all  up." 
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"  I  had  a  separate  table  spread  for  them," 
continued  their  father.  "I  thought  they 
would  like  it  better,  particularly  as  they 
are  used  to  a  rather  larger  dining-room 
than  this.  I  showed  Henry  my  arrange- 
ments, and  he  liked  them  very  much,  and 
when  my  daughters  have  finished  their 
breakfast  I  should  like  their  opinion."  Both 
the  little  girls  jumped  up  from  the  table. 
They  felt  puzzled,  but  all  the  more  eager. 
Their  father  went  to  one  of  the  front  win- 
dows, and,  beckoning  them  to  follow,  point- 
ed out.  And  they  saw  where  for  several 
yards  the  snow  was  covered  with  some- 
thing fine  and  dark. 

"  0  pa !  I  know,"  exclaimed  Emmy.  "It 's 
hay-seed,  and  you  put  it  there  !  How  kind 
you  are !  Thank  you !  and  this  is  the 
birds'  breakfast." 

"  Will  they  come  to  get  it,  papa  ?  —  are 
you  sure  ?  " 

"I  think  so,  by  and  by,  if  you  don't 
watch  the  windows  too  closely,"  he  said, 
smiling. 
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Even  while  he  spoke,  a  little  brown  spar- 
row came  fluttering  down  from  some  un- 
known region  in  the  snowy  air,  and,  settling 
himself  amid  the  seeds,  began  to  pick,  with 
an  air  of  great  satisfaction. 

The  children  held  up  fingers  of  warning 
to  one  another,  that  the  little  guest  might 
on  no  account  be  frightened  away,  and 
glanced  at  their  father  in  delight.  He 
nodded  to  them  to  keep  their  eyes  upon 
the  window,  and  before  they  could  turn 
to  it  again  the  lonely  little  sparrow  had 
one  of  his  brothers  to  keep  him  company. 

They  had  been  feeding  but  a  few  sec- 
onds when  two  more  appeared,  from  quite 
another  quarter,  and  then  another,  and 
another.  Ellen  could  no  longer  restrain 
her  glee.  "  Five !  six ! "  she  cried,  clap- 
ping her  hands.     "  0  is  n't  it  nice  ?  " 

Several  minutes  passed  before  there  was 
another  arrival,  and  then  it  was  a  sparrow 
of  solemn  appearance,  who  floated  down 
with   great    deliberation,    and,    instead   of 
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mingling  at  once  with  the  eaters,  settled 
upon  a  bare  holly-bush  just  by,  and  watched 
them  gravely. 

"Why  don't  he  come  down  with  the 
others?"  demanded  Ellen. 

"  Perhaps  they  've  not  invited  him,"  said 
Emmy. 

"Perhaps  he  isn't  hungry,"  suggested 
Henry. 

But  here  Mr.  Sparrow  resolved  their 
doubts  by  descending  and  commencing  a 
hearty  repast. 

"Seven!"  said  Ellen. 

"  No,  only  six ;  —  the  little  one  who  came 
first  has  flown  away." 

Presently  came  a  small  flock  of  four  or 
five,  and  Emmy  declared,  "  she  knew  one 
of  them  was  their  first  arrival,  and  that  he 
only  went  away  to  tell  the  good  news  to 
some  of  his  friends." 

An  idea  which  her  brother  and  sister 
received  with  great  favor,  and  their  papa 
delighted  them  when  he  said  that  he  really 
thought  it  quite  likely. 
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The  birds  collected  very  fast  after  this. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  counted  twenty,  and 
then  Henry  ran  off  for  his  mother,  and  she 
came  and  enjoyed  the  sight  with  them. 
It  was  beautiful  to  see  how  busily  and 
thankfully  they  gathered  up  the  scattered 
seed,  and  how  cheerful  they  were,  in  spite 
of  the  storm. 

By  and  by,  a  robin  appeared  among 
them.  Henry  and  Emmy  hailed  him  joy- 
fully. 

"But  what  a  great  big  fellow  he  is!" 
said  Ellen.  "I  did  not  know  robins  were 
so  big." 

"  Well,  that 's  because  the  others  are  so 
little.  At  least,  that's  why  he  looks  so 
large,"  Henry  exclaimed. 

The  sparrows  seemed  to  stand  in  some 
awe  of  their  portly  neighbor,  for  they  grad- 
ually drew  to  one  side,  and  left  him  a  small 
space  quite  clear.  However,  the  robin 
showed  himself  a  very  pleasant,  peaceable 
bird,  gathered  up  his  breakfast  quietly,  and 
then  went  his  way. 
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After  his  departure  came  more  spar- 
rows, and  then  some  bright,  black  birds, 
which  Mr.  Gray  said  were  buntings,  and 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  bemg  tired  of 
watching  them. 

"Mamma,"  said  Henry,  after  they  had 
been  silent  for  some  time,  "what  do  you 
suppose  they  make  me  think  of?  Don't 
you  remember  that  time  when  I  was  get- 
ting well  of  the  lung  fever,  and  you  were 
going  to  read  aloud,  and  I  had  heard  all 
my  books  read  through  and  through;  so 
finally  you  brought  up  a  German  book, 
and  read  me  a  story  about  Aschenputtel, 
and  how  the  birds  helped  her  pick  over 
the  corn  ?  It  was  a  capital  story,  and  I  've 
been  thinking  of  it  ever  since  we  stood 
here." 

"  What  did  you  say  it  was  about  ?  "  asked 
Emmy,  looking  puzzled. 

11  Aschenputtel,  that  was  a  girl's  name.  0 
mamma !  I  wish  you  would  read  it  to  Em 
and  Ellie.     They  never  heard  it,  I  know." 
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"  Yes,  do,  mamma ! "  cried  the  little  girls. 
"  Sometime  to-day,  won't  you,  mamma  ? 
It 's  such  a  nice,  stormy  day ! "  said  Ellen. 

"Well,  perhaps  so,  dears,  if  the  lessons 
are  well  learned." 

"  0  please  don't  do  it  till  evening,  if  the 
girls  don't  care,"  urged  Henry.  "It  was 
such  a  grand  story !  I  always  wanted  to 
hear  it  again." 

So  it  was  arranged  that  the  German  story 
was  to  be  for  an  evening  treat  when  they 
were  all  together,  and  Mr.  Gray  left  them 
to  prepare  for  his  daily  ride  to  the  city. 

The  snow  lay  so  deep,  and  the  air  was  so 
heavy  and  damp,  that  it  was  soon  settled 
that  the  little  girls  must  not  go  out. 

To  Emmy  this  was  the  pleasantest  ar- 
rangement, but  Ellen  had  a  love  of  excite- 
ment and  adventure,  and  was  somewhat 
disposed  to  rebel.  She  helped  her  brother 
draw  on  his  India-rubber  boots,  held  his 
umbrella  while  he  put  his  books  into  a 
satchel,  and  finally  accompanied  him  to  the 
door. 
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11 1  wish  I  was  going  with  you,"  she  said, 
straightening  up  her  little  figure  against 
the  furious  gust,  as  she  held  the  door  open. 

"  Ho,  Ellie  ! "  exclaimed  her  brother,  "this 
wind  would  blow  you  away." 

a  I  guess  it  would  n't,"  said  Ellie,  brightly. 
"  I  guess  I  can  go  where  you  can !  I  'm 
just  about  as  strong  as  you." 

Henry  only  laughed  and  bade  her  "  goocl- 
by."  She  closed  the  door,  after  a  mo- 
ment, and  stood  watching  through  the  side- 
light his  slight  figure,  dim  in  the  falling 
flakes,  appear  and  disappear  among  the 
trees  and  shrubbery  of  the  garden,  till  it 
was  lost  to  sight.  There  were  lessons  to 
be  learned  by  the  little  girls,  the  same  as 
if  they  were  in  school ;  and  Ellen,  though 
no  great  friend  to  lessons,  went  immedi- 
ately to  the  little  sitting-room,  where  she 
knew  she  should  find  her  mother  and  sister. 

It  was  a  very  small,  pleasant  apartment, 
green  curtained  and  carpeted,  and  by  the 
one  broad  Avinclow  Mrs.  Gray  was  prepar- 
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ing  to  sit  down  to  work,  while  Emmy  was 
already  comfortably  ensconced  with  her 
books  on  a  corner  of  the  lounge. 

u  Which  would  you  learn  first,  mamma," 
said  Ellen,  a  my  arithmetic  or  my  spelling  ?  " 

"Suppose  you  take  the  arithmetic  first, 
if  that  is  harder,"  said  her  mother. 

a  Well,  I  will."  And  Ellen  drew  a  chair 
opposite  to  her  mother's,  and  brought  a 
footstool  for  her  feet,  and  made  a  great 
bustle  of  preparation,  before  she  was  finally 
seated.  Little  Emmy's  smooth  brow  con- 
tracted more  than  once,  as  the  noise  and 
confusion  intruded  itself  upon  her  studies, 
but  she  never  said  a  word. 

u  You  must  try  to  be  a  little  more  quiet, 
Ellie,"  said  Mrs.  Gray,  "because  you  dis- 
turb sister." 

"I  did  not  mean  to,"  observed  Ellen, 
"  but  I  'm  all  fixed  now." 

There  was  stillness  for  about  two  min- 
utes, broken  by  Ellen.  "  0  clear !  mamma," 
said  she,  "  how  many  is  nine  contained  in 
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sixty  ?  I  've  been  trying  ever  so  long,  and 
I  can't  think." 

"  Not  very  long  or  very  hard,  I  'rn  afraid," 
replied  her  mother,  shaking  her  head  gently. 
"Just  compose  your  thoughts, Ellie,  and  re- 
call your  multiplication  table." 

"  Nine  times  one  are  nine,  nine  times  two 
are  eighteen."  Ellie  was  n't  studying  aloud, 
she  thought,  but  Emmy  lost  not  one  step 
of  her  progress  up  to  "  nine  times  six  are 
fifty  four,  nine  times  seven  "  —  a  pause  — 
"  Six  times  and  six  over !  "  exclaimed  Ellen. 

Her  mother  nodded,  with  a  bit  of  a 
smile. 

"  Six  times  nine  and  six  over,"  repeated 
Ellen,  three  times,  with  great  energy. 

Emmy  gave  a  little  sigh. 

"  0  Em  !  I  did  n't  mean  to,"  cried  Ellen 
again ;  "  now  I  will  be  still,  though." 

She  kept  her  promise  so  well  as  to  remain 
tolerably  quiet,  until  Emmy  slid  off  the 
lounge  and  brought  her  lesson-books  to  her 
mother. 
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"  I  guess  I  can  say  them  now,  mamma," 
said  she. 

So  she  could.  Lessons  never  gave  Emmy 
much  trouble,  and  when  they  were  finished 
she  said :  "  Had  n't  I  better  do  my  practis- 
ing now,  mamma,  so  as  to  have  nothing  to 
do  after  Henry  gets  home  ? 

Her  mother  thought  it  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent plan.  "But  run  up  into  my  room, 
and  fetch  me  that  parcel  from  my  bureau 
first,"  said  she,  "  and  that  will  give  you  a 
little  exercise  before  you  go  to  your  music." 

Emmy  brought  it  —  not  quite  as  quickly 
as  Ellen  would  have  done  (who  never 
walked  a  step  when  running  would  do  as 
well),  and  then  sought  the  long  parlor  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house,  and  sat  down 
at  the  piano. 

Somehow  she  thought  of  everything  but 
her  notes  and  fingering.  First  of  all,  it 
must  come  into  her  head  how  gray  and 
dismal  the  parlor  looked  in  the  light  allowed 
by  clouded   sky   and   half-frosted  window- 
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panes,  and  how  different  it  had  been  there 
last  Sunday  night,  when  the  room  was  full 
of  golden  sunset  light,  and  the  air  so  mild 
that  they  had  stood  quite  a  little  while  by 
the  open  window,  listening  to  the  sparrows 
twitter  among  the  garden  shrubbery. 

On  consideration,  Emmy  found  this  con- 
trast so  sorrowful  a  thing  that  she  could 
almost  have  cried  about  it,  and  there  was  a 
little  plaintive  cadence  in  the  exercise  she 
was  playing,  which  seemed  to  make  matters 
worse,  and  increase  her  trouble  by  its  sym- 
pathy. 

Her  next  thought  was  not  a  very  clear 
one ;  but  it  had  something  to  do  with  the 
people  who  had  lived  in  their  house  before 
her  papa  bought  it,  some  three  years  since. 

She  reflected  that  very  long  ago  (for  the 
house  was  not  a  new  one)  some  other  little 
girl  had  perhaps  sat  in  that  same  room,  and 
practised  her  sad  music, —  and  what  had 
become  of  that  little  girl  now  ? 

Then  the  wind  blew  the  sleet  against  the 
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windows  more  wildly  than  ever,  and  Emmy 
heaved  a  very  deep  sigh,  and  thought, 
"  What  if  it  should  never  come  spring  ?  " 

Her  fingers  had  fairly  forgotten  to  move 
by  this  time,  and  the  neglected  keys  were 
breathing  out  their  chagrin  in  a  long  dis- 
cordant groan,  when  the  handle  of  the  par- 
lor door  turned  softly. 

u  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  not  play- 
ing very  carefully,  Emmy,"  said  her  moth- 
er's pleasant  voice. 

"  No,  I  was  n't,"  said  Emmy,  as  her  mother 
came  to  her  side.  "I  can't  play  right  to- 
day." 

"Why,  what  can  the  matter  be?"  asked 
her  mother.  "  This  is  quite  an  easy  lesson, 
Emmy." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  little  girl.  "  I  do  n't  know 
how  it  is,  mamma,  but  the  storm  is  so 
gloomy,  it  makes  me  feel  bad ;  and  this 
room  looks  so  cold, — 't  is  n't  cold,  you  know, 
but  it  looks  so,  —  it  seems  as  if  I  could  n't 
play  a  note.  I  wish  I  need  not  practise 
any  more  to-day,  mamma," 
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"Emmy,  dear/'  said  Mrs.  Gray,  smiling, 
"  I  know  just  what  you  mean,  for  I  often 
used  to  feel  so  myself;  but  it 's  not  a  good 
plan  to  give  way  to  such  notions.  If  we 
all  thought  we  could  do  nothing  in  stormy 
weather,  there  would  be  very  little  accom- 
plished in  this  climate,  by  and  by.  Besides, 
though  storm  is  not  as  pleasant  as  sunshine, 
it  is  all  needed,  and  this  very  snow  will 
make  the  grass  grow  greener,  one  of  these 
days.  And  then  my  daughter  must  not 
forget  that  there  are  some  poor  children 
who  will  really  suffer  in  this  storm,  while 
she  is  carefully  guarded ;  and  that  it  is  hardly 
thankful  to  her  Heavenly  Father  to  make 
herself  unhappy  about  what  is,  after  all,  a 
very  fanciful  sorrow.  Eemember  how  lively 
and  grateful  the  birds  were,  this  morning, 
Emmy." 

"  So  they  were,  mamma,"  said  Emmy, 
gently.  "I  never  thought  of  it  in  that 
way,"  and  presently  she  whirled  back  to 
her  music  quite  resolutely.     In   fact,   her 
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troubles  seemed  very  tiny  and  unreal  in  the 
light  of  her  mother's  clear,  sweet  words. 

When  the  practising  was  accomplished, 
Emmy  and  Ellen  held  a  consultation  as  to 
what  they  should  do  till  Henry  came,  and 
finally  concluded  to  carry  their  dolls  into 
the  bay-window  in  the  dining-room,  and 
"  play  house  "  there. 

A  few  light  journeys  over  the  stairs  com- 
pleted the  removal  of  the  kid  and  porcelain 
young  people,  and  when  Ellen  had  flown 
away  once  more,  after  some  articles  of  fur- 
niture and  wardrobe,  Emmy  bethought  her- 
self of  the  birds,  and  ran  to  the  window  to 
see  if  any  yet  lingered  in  their  frosty  break- 
fast-room. 

Not  one  remained,  and  the  busy  wind 
had  already  removed  the  remnants  of  the 
feast,  and  spread  a  clean,  white  cover  over 
the  deserted  table. 

"  Emmy,"  said  Ellen,  when  they  were 
seated  among  their  dolls,  "  I  wish  you  'd  let 
me  have  Gertrude,  this  morning." 
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"  What,  to  come  over  and  visit  jours,  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  No,  play  she  was  mine.  I  want  one 
about  that  age.  I  have  n't  got  any  between 
Elizabeth  and  Frances,  you  know." 

Emmy  was  quite  confounded  at  this  re- 
quest, and  felt  at  first  not  at  all  willing  to 
take  one  from  the  band  of  rosy-cheeked 
sisters  who  made  so  pleasant  a  family ;  but 
something  checked  her.  Ever  since  that 
little  talk  with  her  mother  in  the  parlor, 
she  had  in  her  heart  a  certain  light  and 
thankful  feeling,  all  the  brighter  from  its 
contrast  with  the  dreary  day ;  and  she  felt 
somehow  that  to  disappoint  her  little  sister 
would  make  it  darken  in  a  moment ;  so 
after  a  little  pause  — 

"  Well,  yes,"  said  she, "  I  don't  care  about 
Gertrude  this  forenoon." 

"  0,  thank  you  !  "  said  Ellen,  in  delight. 

The  next  two  hours  passed  away  so 
quickly,  that  they  were  quite  taken  by  sur- 
prise when  a  stamping  on  the  door-sill,  and 
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then  a  quick  step  in  the  hall,  told  of  Henry's 
return  from  school. 

"  0  Henry !  we  're  glad  you  're  come ! 
Is  it  three  o'clock  ?  We  did  not  think  it 
was  half  so  late.  Now  papa  will  come  in 
half  an  hour !  " 

So  he  did;  and  then  came  dinner,  and  after 
that  a  treat  they  had  not  expected  —  a  race 
between  the  children  and  their  father. 

First  it  was  round  the  great  hall,  and  then 
through  the  dining-room  and  side-passage 
into  the  hall  again,  and  finally  up  the  front 
staircase,  and  the  frolic  was  getting  very 
exciting,  when  the  parlor  door  opened  be- 
low, and  Mrs.  Gray's  pleasant  voice  pene- 
trated the  laughing  noise,  saying  that  they 
had  romped  long  enough,  and,  if  they  did 
not  want  to  lose  the  German  story,  they 
must  come  down  directly. 

The  room  which  Emmy  had  thought  so 
dreary  in  the  morning  was  quite  dazzling  as 
they  entered  it  from  the  twilight  hall.  A  fire 
was  burning  upon  the  white  stone  hearth, 
lit  more  for  cheer  than  warmth,  a  lounge 
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was  drawn  to  one  side  of  the  fireplace,  and 
a  table  with  the  great  solar-lamp  in  front. 

The  mother  sat  in  a  low  chair  beside  the 
table,  and  through  the  pale  green  shade 
a  soft  and  beautiful  light  fell  on  her  face 
and  hair,  while  in  her  lap  lay  the  plainly- 
bound  volume,  which  Henry  remembered 
very  well. 

Mr.  Gray  threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair 
in  a  darker  part  of  the  great,  comfortable 
room,  and  Henry  seated  himself  on  the 
lounge.  Ellen  hesitated  some  time  between 
her ,  father's  lap  and  the  fireside ;  but  the 
fire  proved  most  tempting,  so  she  pushed 
her  small  person  between  Henry  and  the 
sofa-cushions,  and  stretched  out  her  feet 
till  her  toes  touched  the  shining  fender. 

Emmy  took  possession  of  the  seat  on  the 
other  side  of  her  brother,  and  laid  her  head 
on  his  shoulder,  and  the  cheerful  fire-light 
played  over  the  three  little  faces,  and  crim- 
soned their  cheeks  with  its  warmth,  as  then 
mother  proceeded  to  read. 

3* 


CHAPTEE   II. 

THE    STORY    OF    ASCHENPUTTEL. 

"  Aschenputtel,  that 's  the  same  as  Cin- 
derella," Henry  explained  to  his-  sisters. 
"  Aschen  means  ashes  —  cinders,  you  know." 

"  And  does  { puttel '  mean  '  ella '  ?  "  asked 
Ellen. 

But  Henry  found  himself  at  the  end  of 
his  German  knowledge ;  so  he  only  laughed, 
and  said  he  did  not  know,  and  they  all  be- 
came attentive  to  their  mother,  who  pro- 
ceeded as  follows :  — 

"  There  was  once  a  rich  man  whose  wife 
became  sick,  and  as  she  felt  that  her  end 
was  approaching,  she  called  her  little  only 
daughter  to  her  bed,  and  said  :  *  Dear  child, 
keep  holy  and  good ;  so  will  the  dear  God 
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ever  stand  by  thee,  and  I  will  look  down 
from  heaven  upon  thee,  and  be  all  about 
thee.' 

"Thereupon,  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  died. 
The  little  maiden  went  out  every  day  to 
her  mother's  grave  and  wept,  and  kept  holy 
and  good.  Soon  the  snow  spread  a  white 
covering  over  the  grave,  and  when  the  snow 
had  again  withdrawn  it  the  man  took  an- 
other wife. 

"The  mother  brought  with  her  to  the 
house  two  daughters,  who  were  fair  and 
white  in  their  faces,  but  dark  and  wicked 
at  heart.  Then  began  a  hard  time  for  the 
poor  step-child. 

'"What  right  has  that  creature  in  the 
parlor?'  said  they.  i Whoever  eats  bread 
ought  to  earn  it.  Out  with  the  kitchen- 
maid  ! ' 

"  They  took  her  pretty  clothes  away,  put 
on  her  a  little  old  gray  frock,  laughed  at 
her  well,  and  led  her  into  the  kitchen. 
There  she  must  do  such  hard  work !  —  rise 
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early  before  day,  carry  water,  make  the 
fire,  and  cook  and  wash  ! 

Besides  all  this,  the  sisters  hurt  her  feel- 
ings in  every  conceivable  way ;  jested  about 
her,  and  scattered  peas  and  lentils  into  the 
ashes,  so  that  she  might  sit  and  pick  them 
out.  '  In  the  evening,  when  she  had  worked 
herself  tired,  she  went  to  no  bed,  but  must 
lie  by  the  hearth  in  the  ashes. 

And  because,  for  this  reason,  she  always 
looked  dusty  and  smutty,  they  gave  her  the 
name  of  Aschenputtel. 

Now,  it  happened  once  that  the  father 
was  going  to  the  fair,  and  he  asked  both 
his  step-daughters  what  he  should  bring 
home  to  them.  "  Handsome  clothes,"  said 
one.  "Pearls  and  jewels,"  said  the  other. 
"  And  thou,  Aschenputtel,"  said  he,  "  what 
wilt  thou  have  ?  "  "  Father,  the  first  twig 
that  strikes  against  your  hat  on  your  way 
home,  break  that  off  for  me." 

So  then  he  brought  fine  dresses,  pearls 
and  jewels,  for  both  the  step-sisters ;  and, 
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on  his  return,  as  he  was  riding  through  a 
green  thicket,  a  hazel-bough  struck  him 
and  pushed  off  his  hat.  Then  he  broke 
away  the  bough,  and  took  it  with  him. 

When  he  arrived  at  home,  he  gave  the 
step-sisters  what  they  had  wished  for,  and 
gave  Aschenputtel  the  twig  of  the  hazel- 
bush.  Aschenputtel  thanked  him,  and  went 
to  her  mother's  grave  and  planted  the 
twig  upon  it,  and  she  wept  so  sorely  that 
it  was  watered  by  her  tears. 

It  grew,  and  became  a  beautiful  tree. 
Aschenputtel  went  out  under  it  three  times 
every  .day,  and  wept  and  prayed,  and  every 
time  there  came  to  the  tree  a^  little  bird 
and  threw  down  to  her  whatever  she 
wanted. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  the  king  made 
preparation  for  a  feast  that  was  to  last 
three  days,  and  whereto  were  invited  all 
the  handsome  young  ladies  in  the  land, 
in  order  that  his  son  might  select  for  him- 
self a  bride. 
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The  two  step-sisters,  when  they  heard 
that  they  also  were  expected,  were  of  good 
cheer,  and  called  Aschenputtel,  and  said, 
u  Comb  our  hair,  and  brush  our  shoes,  and 
make  our  buckles  fast.  We  are  going  to  a 
wedding  at  the  king's  castle. 

Aschenputtel  obeyed,  but  she  wept,  be- 
cause she  too  would  have  loved  to  go  to 
the  dance,  and  she  begged  her  step-mother 
to  allow  her.  "Thou,  Aschenputtel,  full 
of  dust  and  smut ! "  said  she.  "  Thou  wilt 
go  to  the  wedding,  and  hast  no  clothes, — 
wilt  dance,  and  hast  no  shoes  ?  " 

And  when  the  child  begged,  still  she 
said,  "  There,  I  have  scattered  a  bowl  full 
of  lentils  into  the  ashes  for  thee,  and  if,  in 
two  hours,  thou  hast  picked  them  all  out, 
thou  shalt  go  with  us." 

The  little  maiden  then  went  through  the 
back  door  into  the  garden,  and  called,  "  0 
little  tame-doves,  and  little  turtle-doves,  and 
all  little  birds  under  the  heaven,  come  and 
help  me  pick ! 
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The  good  seeds  must  go  in  the  dinner-pot, 
The  bad  you  may  put  in  your  little  crop." 

Then  there  came  to  the  kitchen-window 
two  white  cloves,  and  after  that  the  turtle- 
doves, and  finally  all  the  small  birds  of 
heaven  came  whirring  and  swarming  into 
the  window,  and  let  themselves  down  among 
the  ashes. 

And  the  doves  nodded  with  their  little 
heads,  and  began, — pick,  pick,  pick,  pick,  and 
then  began  the  others  too,  —  pick,  pick, 
pick,  pick,  and  picked  all  the  good  seeds 
into  the  bowl.  When  an  hour  had  gone  by, 
they  were  all  through,  and  every  one  flew 
out  again. 

Then  the  little  maid  brought  the  bowl  to 
her  step-mother,  and  was  very  glad,  and  sup- 
posed that  now  she  might  go  with  them  to 
the  marriage.  But  she  said,  "No,  Aschen- 
puttel,  thou  canst  not  go  with  us;  thou 
hast  no  clothes,  and  canst  not  dance."  As 
Asehenputtel  began  to  cry,  the  step-mother 
said,  "  If  thou  wilt  pick  up  for  me  out  of 
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the  ashes  two  bowls' of  lentils  in  one  hour, 
thou  shalt  go  with  us ; "  and  she  thought, 
a  She  can't  do  that,  surely." 

So  she  shook  two  bowls  full  of  lentils  into 
the  ashes.  But  the  maiden  went  through 
the  back  door  into  the  garden,  and  called, 
"  0  little  tame  doves,  and  little  turtle-doves, 
and  all  little  birds  of  heaven,  come  and 
help  me  pick! 

The  good  seeds  must  go  in  the  dinner-pot, 
The  bad  you  may  put  in  your  little  crop." 

Then  there  came  to  the  kitchen-window 
the  white  doves,  and  after  that  the  turtle- 
doves, and  finally  all  the  small  birds  of 
heaven  came  whirring  and  swarming  in, 
and  let  themselves  down  among  the  ashes.' 
And  the  little  doves  nodded  with  their  little 
heads  and  began,  —  pick,  pick,  pick,  pick, 
and  then  began  the  others  too,  —  pick,  pick, 
pick,  pick,  and  picked  all  the  good  corns 
into  the  bowl. 

Then  the  maiden  brought  the  bowl  to 
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her  step-mother,  and  was  delighted,  and 
thought  she  might  now  go  with  them  to 
the  marriage.  But  she  said,  "  It  is  all  of  no 
use.  Thou  canst  not  go  with  us,  for  thou 
hast  no  dress  and  canst  not  dance,  and  we 
should  be  ashamed  of  thee."  Thereupon, 
she  turned  her  back  upon  Aschenputtel, 
and  departed  with  her  two  proud  daugh- 
ters. 

When  there  was  now  no  one  left  at 
home,  Aschenputtel  went  to  her  mother's 
grave  under  the  hazel-tree,  and  called  :  — 

"  Shake  thee  and  quake  thee,  little  tree ; 
Rain  gold  and  silver  over  me." 

Then  a  bird  threw  down  to  her  a  dress 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  slippers  embroidered 
with  silver  and  with  silk ;  and  she  put  on 
the  suit,  and  went  to  the  marriage. 

The  sisters  and  step-mother  did  not 
know  her,  but  thought  she  must  be  some 
strange  princess,  she  looked  so  lovely  in  the 
golden    dress.     As  for  Aschenputtel,  they 
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never  thought  of  her,  supposing  that  she 
was  lying  in  the  dust  at  home. 

The  king's  son  came  up  to  her,  and  took 
her  by  the  hand  and  danced  with  her ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  he  would  dance  with  no 
one  else,  so  that  he  did  not  let  her  hand 
go ;  and  when  another  came  to  ask  it,  he 
said,  a  She  is  my  partner." 

She  danced  till  it  was  evening ;  then  she 
wanted  to  go  home.  And  the  king's  son 
said,  "I  will  accompany  thee,"  —  for  he 
wished  to  see  to  whom  the  beautiful  girl 
belonged.  But  she  escaped  from  him,  and 
sprang  into  the  pigeon-house. 

The  Prince  waited  till  her  father  came, 
and  then  declared  the  strange  maiden  had 
leaped  into  the  pigeon-house.  Then  he 
thought,  u  Could  it  be  Aschenputtel  ? "  — 
and  they  must  bring  him  axe  and  hatchet, 
that  he  might  cut  the  pigeon-house  in  two ; 
but  there  was  no  one  in  it. 

And  when  they  came  home,  there  lay 
Aschenputtel  in  the  ashes,  in  her  smutty 
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dress,  and  a  dim  little  oil-lamp  burned  in 
the  chimney.  For  Aschenputtel  had  leaped 
down  out  of  the  pigeon-house  and  away, 
and  had  come  running  to  the  hazel-tree. 
There  had  she  removed  her  rich  apparel, 
and  laid  it  on  the  grave,  and  the  bird  had 
taken  it  away  again ;  and  then,  in  her  little 
gray  frock,  she  had  set  herself  down  in  the 
kitchen  among  the  ashes. 

On  another  day,  when  the  feast  was  re- 
newed, and  the  parents  and  step-sisters  had 
gone  again,  Aschenputtel  went  to  the  hazel- 
tree  and  said :  — 

"  Shake  thee  and  quake  thee,  little  tree ; 
Rain  gold  and  silver  over  me." 

Then  the  bird  cast  down  a  still  more 
splendid  dress  than  on  the  former  day. 
And  when  she  appeared  at  the  marriage 
in  this  attire,  every  one  was  astonished  at 
her  beauty.  The  Prince  had  waited  till 
she  came,  and  he  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  danced  with  her  alone ;  and  when  the 
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others  came  to  demand  her,  he  said,  "  This 
is  my  partner." 

When  it  was  evening,  she  would  depart, 
and  the  king's  son  accompanied  her,  and 
was  determined  to  see  into  what  house  she 
went ;  but  she  sprang  away  from  him  into 
the  garden  behind  the  house. 

There  stood  a  fine  large  tree,  on  which 
the  most  beautiful  pears  were  hanging. 
Agile  as  a  squirrel,  she  mounted  this, 
and  the  Prince  knew  not  whither  she 
had  vanished.  He  waited  till  her  father 
came,  and  said,  "  The  strange  maiden  has 
escaped  me,  and  I  believe  she  has  run  up 
this  tree." 

The  father  thought,  "  Can  it  be  Aschen- 
puttel?"  and  ordered  them  to  bring  him 
an  axe,  and  cut  the  tree  down ;  and  there 
was  no  one  in  it.  And  when  they  went 
into  the  kitchen,  Aschenputtel  lay  there  in 
the  ashes  just  as  formerly ;  for  she  had 
leaped  down  the  other  side  of  the  tree, 
brought  her  splendid   clothes  to  the  bird 
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on  the  hazel-tree,  and  donned  once  more 
her  little  gray  frock. 

On  the  third  day,  when  her  parents  and 
sisters  had  gone,  Aschenpnttel  went  to 
her  mother's  grave  again,  and  said  to  the 
tree :  — 

"  Shake  thee  and  quake  thee,  little  tree ; 
Rain  gold  and  silver  over  me." 

Now  did  the  bird  cast  down  a  suit  that 
was  more  magnificent  than  anything  she 
had  yet  had,  and  the  slippers  were  all  gold. 
And  when  she  came  to  the  marriage-feast, 
people  knew  not  what  to  say,  for  their  be- 
wilderment. And  the  king's  son  danced 
with  her  only;  and  when  another  demanded 
her,  he  said,  u  She  is  my  partner." 

Now,  when  it  was  evening  Aschenputtel 
would  depart,  and  the  Prince  meant  to 
accompany  her ;  but  she  ran  away  from 
him  so  quickly  that  he  could  not  follow 
her. 

The  Prince,  however,  had  bethought  him- 
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self  of  a  stratagem,  and  had  strewn  the 
whole  staircase  with  pitch,  and  there  the 
left  slipper  of  the  maiden  remained  hang- 
ing. The  Prince  took  it  away ;  and  it  was 
an  elegant  little  thing,  —  all  gold. 

On  the  next  morning,  he  went  to  As- 
chenputtel's  father,  and  said  that  he  would 
have  no  other  bride  than  her  whose  foot  the 
golden  slipper  fitted.  Then  both  the  step- 
sisters rejoiced,  for  they  had  beautiful  feet. 

The  oldest  went  to  her  chamber  with 
the  shoe,  and  proceeded  to  try  it,  and  the 
mother  stood  by.  But  she  could  not  force 
the  great  toe  in,  and  the  shoe  was  too  «mall 
for  her.  So  the  mother  handed  her  a  knife, 
and  said,  "  Cut  off  the  toe.  When  thou 
art  queen,  thou  wilt  not  need  to  go  on  foot 
any  longer." 

The  maiden  cut  off  the  toe,  jDressed  the 
foot  into  the  shoe,  bit  back  the  pain,  and 
went  out  to  the  king's  son. 

And  he  took  her  upon  the  horse  as  his 
bride,  and   rode  away  with   her.     It  was 
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necessary,  however,  that  they  should  pass 
by  the  grave  ;  and  there  sat  the  two  doves 
on  the  hazel-tree,  and  said :  — 

"  Ruki  di  gu,  Ruki  di  gu,  — 
There 's  blood  in  the  shoe,  blood  in  the  shoe ; 
The  shoe  is  too  little,  —  go  whence  you  come ; 
The  true  bride  sitteth  still  at  home." 

Then  he  looked  at  her  foot,  and  saw  the 
blood  streaming  out.  He  turned  his  horse 
round,  and  carried  the  false  bride  home 
again,  and  said  she  was  not  the  right  one 
and  the  other  must  try  the  shoe. 

So  the  other  went  to  her  chamber,  and 
the  toes  went  well  into  the  shoe,  but  the 
heel  was  too  large.  Then  the  mother  gave 
her  a  knife,  and  said,  "  Cut  off  a  piece  of 
the  heel ;  when  thou  art  queen,  thou  wilt 
not  need  to  go  on  foot  any  longer."  The 
maiden  did  so ;  forced  the  foot  into  the 
shoe,  bit  back  the  pain,  and  went  out  with 
the  kind's  son. 

He  took  her  on  his  horse  as  his  bride, 
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and  rode  away  with  her.  And  when  they 
came  by  the  hazel-tree,  the  two  doves  sat 
upon  it,  and  called :  — 

"  Ruki  di  gu,  Ruki  cli  gu,  — 
There 's  blood  in  the  shoe,  blood  in  the  shoe ; 
The  shoe  is  too  little,  —  go  whence  you  come ; 
The  true  bride  sitteth  yet  at  home." 

He  looked  down  upon  the  foot,  and  saw 
the  blood  gush  out  of  the  shoe,  and  stain 
her  white  stocking  quite  red.  And  he 
turned  his  horse  and  carried  the  false  bride 
home  again.  "  This  is  not  the  right  one, 
either,"  he  said.  "Have  you  not  another 
daughter  ?  "  "  No,"  said  the  man.  "  There 
is  only  the  child  of  my  departed  wife,  the 
little  stunted  Aschenputtel,  there,  who  can- 
not possibly  be  the  bride." 

The  Prince  asked  them  to  send  her  in, 
but  the  mother  said,  "Ah,  no !  she  is  much 
too  smutty ;  she  is  not  fit  to  be  seen."  But 
he  would  have  her,  at  all  events,  and  As- 
chenputtel must  be  called. 

Then  she   first  washed   her   hands   and 
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face  pure,  and  went  straight  in  and  bowed 
herself  before  the  Prince,  who  handed  her 
the  golden  shoe.  Then  she  slipped  the 
heavy  shoe  off  from  .her  left  foot,  and  set 
her  foot  in  the  golden  slipper,  and  joressed 
a  little,  and  there  it  was,  as  if  it  had  grown 
to  her  foot.  And  when  she  raised  herself 
again,  he  knew  her  face,  and  cried,  a  This 
is  my  true  bride ! " 

The  step-mother  and  both  the  sisters 
were  confounded,  and  turned  pale  with 
anger;  but  he  took  Aschenputtel  upon 
his  horse  and  rode  away  with  her.  As 
they  came  by  the  hazel-tree,  the  white 
doves  called  out :  — 

"  Ruki  di  gu,  Ruki  di  gu, 
There 's  no  blood  in  the  shoe,  blood  in  the  shoe, 
The  shoe  fits  closely,  —  away  they  ride ; 
The  Prince  has  found  his  own  true  bride." 

When  the  doves  had  sung  this,  they 
floated  down  and  settled  upon  Aschenput- 
tel's  shoulders,  and  remained  sitting  there. 
And  shortly  after  this  there  was  a  splendid 
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wedding-feast,    and   Aschenputtel  and  the 
Prince  were  always  happy. 

Mrs.  Gray  finished  reading  and  closed 
the  book,  and  Ellen  drew  a  long  breath. 

u  0  mamma,"  said  she,  u  that  was  splen- 
did!" 

"  Yes,"  said  Emmy,  u  it 's  a  funny  story, 
but  don't  it  end  well?" 

"Yes,  only  think!  little  Aschenpooclle 
got  to  be  queen,  and  then  how  pretty  it 
was  about  the  doves,  —  pik,  pik,  pik ! "  and 
Ellen  began  nooding  her  head,  and  pecking 
with  her  little  fingers,  so  like  a  bird,  that 
they  all  laughed  to  see  her. 

"Well,  mamma,"  said  Henry,  ll I  think 
it's  a  pretty  story,  too,  —  first-rate,  —  but 
somehow  it  don't  sound  exactly  as  it  did 
before." 

u  That 's  because  you  are  getting  old, 
Harry,"  said  his  father,  as  he  came  forth 
from  his  dim  retreat,  and  unfolded  a  great 
evening  paper. 
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It  was  Ellen's  turn  to  laugh  now,  which 
she  did  immoderately,  at  the  idea  of  Henry's 
being  old ;  and  she  urged  him  to  u  get  up 
and  bend  himself  over  and  go  muttering 
about,  like  old  Tommy  Hodges." 

But  Henry  shook  his  head.  "  I  'd  rather 
not,"  said  he,  in  an  undertone.  "  It  don't 
seem  fair." 

"And  now,"  said  the  mother,  "isn't  it 
my  children's  bedtime  ?  " 

"0  no !  not  yet,  not  quite  yet."  And 
it  did,  indeed,  want  a  few  minutes  of  eight ; 
so  she  told  them  she  would  sing  them  a 
song  before  they  went.  "  You  will  like  to 
hear  it,"  said  she,  "  because  they  say  it  is 
what  Aschenputtel  sang  just  before  she 
left  home,  —  her  farewell  to  the  little  dark 
kitchen,  where  she  had  spent  so  many 
weary  hours." 

"I  think  it  was  queer  for  her  to  go  to 
singing  then,"  said  Ellen. 

"Why,  I  don't,"  exclaimed  Emmy.  "I 
suppose  the  king's  son  wanted  her  to." 
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a  The  words  of  the  song  are  Italian/'  said 
Mrs.  Gray,  "but  you  can  remember  that 
the  air  is  what  she  sang." 

The  air  was  very  beautiful,  and  so  was 
their  mother's  voice,  and  the  strains  rang 
so  silvery  clear  and  pathetic  that  it  quite 
went  to  the  hearts  of  Henry  and  Emmy. 
Even  the  words,  though  strange,  were  so 
musical,  that  Emmy  never  forgot  the  be- 
ginning, but  knew  it  quite  well  when  she 
saw  it  long  afterwards,  —  "  Non  piu  niesta." 

When  the  song  was  over,  all  three  gave 
their  papa  a  good-night  kiss,  and  left  the 
parlor. 

They  journeyed  together  to  the  top  of  the 
broad  staircase,  and  then  parted  company ; 
for  Henry  had  a  little  room  at  the  end  of 
the  upper  hall,  but  the  girls  occupied  the 
large  chamber  over  the  dining-room. 

When  Emmy  and  Ellen  were  undressed, 
their  mamma  came  to  them,  and  they  all 
knelt  down  while  the  children  repeated 
their  evening  prayer.  Then,  as  Mrs.  Gray 
was  leaving  the  room,  — 
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"0  mamma!"  cried  Ellen,  "isn't  that 
the  moon  on  the  curtain  ?  I  do  believe  it 
has  cleared  off;  please  let  us  see." 

Mrs.  Gray  returned  and  drew  back  the 
curtain,  and  there,  to  be  sure,  was  the  sky, 
clear,  purple,  and  starlit ;  and  beneath  the 
white  fields  and  dark  woodlands  stretched 
far  away,  all  silvered  by  the  moonlight. 
Emmy  thought  it  so  beautiful  that  she 
asked  her  mother  to  leave  the  curtain 
withdrawn,  and  pushed  her  pillow  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  bed,  that  she  might  look 
out  as  she  lay.  She  thought  she  was 
awake  hours  after  little  Ellen,  who  slept 
almost  immediately ;  but  I  do  not  suppose 
it  was  really  more  than  fifteen  minutes 
before  Emmy,  too,  lay  with  closed  eyes  and 
regular  breathing,  not  one  whit  the  wiser 
for  all  the  miles  of  moonlit  prospect. 


CHAPTER    III. 


A  DAY  IN  MAY. 


One  month  from  the  day  of  the  snow- 
storm, the  fields  were  like  green  velvet,  and 
the  buds  of  the  poplars  and  willows  burst- 
ing into  leaf. 

The  low  meadow  lands  were  gay  with 
cowslips ;  golden  dandelions  and  fair  hous- 
tonia  studded  the  grass  along  the  country 
road-sides,  and  in  every  shady  nook  nodded 
clusters  of  the  delicate  crow's-foot,  so  pale 
and  fragile  and  sweet. 

The  gardens  were,  as  usual,  determined 
to  outshine  the  fields,  and  were  certainly 
very  brilliant  with  the  variegated  glory  of 
their  tulips  and  hyacinths. 

In  no  place  did  the  opening  spring  look 
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brighter  than  around  the  children's  home. 
No  other  grass  could  quite  compare  in  color 
with  that  of  the  terraces  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  the  horse-chestnuts  along  the 
carriage-way  that  passed  the  side-door  were 
always  in  full  foliage  when  others  were  just 
veiling  themselves  with  green. 

Underneath  their  early  shade,  this  warm 
Wednesday  afternoon,  passed  Emmy  and 
Ellen  on  their  way  to  the  village.  The  vil- 
lage was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant, 
and  they  were  going  to  a  little  drawing- 
school,  taught  by  a  lady  who  lived  there. 
There  were  three  other  little  girls  in  the 
class,  and  they  had  met  twice  a  week  for 
six  months,  which  seemed  to  the  children  a 
very  long  time.  As  they  opened  the  little 
side  gate  at  the  foot  of  the  carriage-way, 
Emmy  looked  back  and  declared  that 
"some  time  she  meant  to  try  and  draw 
their  house." 

"Well,  I  would,"  said  her  little  sister, 
"  only  it  will  be  very  hard,  Emmy." 
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"I  don't  know  about  that,"  remarked 
Emmy.  "  It  is  perfectly  straight  and 
square ;  —  not  a  bit  like  the  old  towers, 
and  castles,  and  things.  I  think  it  would 
be  pretty  easy." 

"  I  guess  I  could  not  draw  it  any  better, 
because  't  was  straight,"  said  Ellen.  "  Miss 
Fitzgerald  says  I  never  made  a  straight 
line  yet." 

"Well,  that's  because  you  don't  think, 
Ellie.  If  you  would  be  careful  and  slow 
you  could  draw  just  as  straight  a  line  as  I; 
but  you  mark  it  right  down  in  a  second, 
and  away  the  pencil  goes  ! "  cried  Emmy, 
waving  off  her  hand,  and  laughing. 

Ellen  acknowledged  the  truth  of  this 
very  good  naturedly. 

"  Rash  !  "  said  Emmy  amused.  "  Mamma 
says  you  're  i  rash,'  Ellie  ! " 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  means,  though," 
said  Ellen,  "only  I  think  it's  something 
bad." 

"Why,  it  means  just  that,"    Emmy    ex- 
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plained ;  "  doing  things  in  a  minute,  without 

thmking." 

•    "  I  thought  it  was  scarlet-fever,"  observed 

Ellen. 

"  0,  that  is  another  kind !  —  but  there 
was  something  I  wanted  to  say."  —  a  What 
was  it  ?  "  —  "  0,  some  time  I  mean  to  learn 
to  paint  like  Miss  Fitzgerald,  and  then  I 
shall  make,  not  only  our  house,  but  the 
fields  and  woods,  and  those  blue  hills,  far 
off,  like  those  in  the  picture  without 
a  frame,  that  stands  on  the  mantel  at 
Miss  Fitzgerald's.  Don't  you  remember, 
Ellie?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Ellen.  "  But  the  hills  in  the 
picture  are  a  great  deal  bluer  than  those  ; 
why,  they  are  just  as  blue  as  our  frocks, 
and  those  are  only  a  tiny  bit  blue." 

"I  suppose  the  hills  in  the  picture  are 
further  off,"  suggested  Emmy.  "  Papa  said 
that  the  reason  they  looked  blue  was 
because  they  were  far  away.  Is  n't  it 
strange  ?  " 

5* 
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"  Yes,  —  but  stop  a  minute,  Em,  —  I  want 
to  go  in  for  Jenny  Hildreth." 

They  had  now  reached  the  village,  and 
Emmy  paused  _  upon  the  gravelled  sidewalk, 
while  Ellen  opened  the  gate  and  ran  up 
the  piazza-steps  of  a  large,  yellow  house, 
with  spruce-trees  in  the  green  front-yard. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  door  on  the 
piazza  opened,  and  Jenny  came  dancing 
out.  She  was  a  plump,  round-faced  little 
thing,  and  had  light,  flaxen  curls,  which  the 
wind  blew  about  in  all  directions.  She 
wore  a  ruffled  apron  and  very  full  skirts, 
and  Henry  used  to  say  that  Jenny  Hil- 
dreth always  looked  as  if  she  was  flying 
away,  —  which  Ellen  very  much  resented, 
for  Jenny  was  her  dearest  friend.  Now 
they  hastened  up  to  one  another  very 
joyfully. 

a  Here  you  are,  Ellie  Gray ! "  Jenny  cried. 
"  I  knew  you  would  come,  and  so  I  waited, 
though  Caroline  kept  saying,  c You'd  bet- 
ter go,  —  it's  time.'  Won't  you  come  in 
while  I  get  my  hat  ?  " 
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"No,  thank  you.  Emmy's  out  here,  so 
I  will  wait."  Jenny  flew  into  the  house, 
and  did  not  come  back  immediately. 

"Ellie,"  presently  called  Emmy  through 
the  fence,  "where  is  Jenny?  It's  half- 
past  two  by  the  town  clock." 

"  She  has  only  gone  for  her  hat.  She  '11 
be  back  in  a  minute." 

It  was  nearly  five  before  she  came,  quite 
flushed  and  breathless.  "  0,  such  a  chase 
as  I  have  had ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  All  over 
the  house  I  looked,  and  in  the  barn  and 
garden,  and  at  last,  come  to  find  out,  Bob 
had  put  it  on  my  bedpost,  and  pinned  a 
shawl  round  it,  to  frighten  me,  to-night. 
And  then  it  was  so  high  I  could  not  reach 
it,  and  I  had  to  call  Sally,  and  0  dear! 
—  Good  afternoon,  Emmy." 

"Good  afternoon,  Jenny,"  said  Emmy, 
with  some  dignity.  Emmy  always  felt  a 
great  deal  older  than  Jenny  Hildreth, 
and  she  was  troubled  now  with  the  fear 
that  they  should  be  late  at  the  drawing- 
school. 
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They  hurried  on  together,  Jenny  talking 
all  the  time.  u  See  this ! "  said  she,  open- 
ing a  large,  thin  book.  "  George  sent  me 
this  drawing-book  from  Cambridge.  He  's 
there  at  college,  you  know,  and  Mary 
wrote  him  that  I  went  to  Miss  Fitzger- 
ald's, and  he  wrote  back  that  he  was  very 
glad,  and  sent  me  this.  It  was  so  nice ! 
I  had  just  finished  mine,  and  is  n't  it  hand- 
some ?  Look  at  the  tissue-paper.  Every 
color  you  can  think  of,  instead  of  all  green, 
like  our  old  ones  ! " 

The  sisters  admired  it  very  much. 

"  George  writes  such  funny  letters ! "  pur- 
sued Jenny.  "I  don't  believe  he  studies 
much,  but  he  does  all  sorts  of  things  be- 
sides ;  and  there  used  to  be  a  man  there 
named  Chum,  that  did  the  queerest  things ! 
—  and  now  they  've  hung  him  ! " 

"  Hung  him ! "  cried  Emmy  and  Ellen,  in 
horror. 

"Why,  yes,  suspended  does  mean  hung, 
don't  it?"  asked  Jenny.  "That's  what 
George  wrote,  —  that  he  was  suspended." 
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A  few  minutes  more  brought  them  to 
Miss  Fitzgerald's  house.  In  some  respects 
it  resembled  the  home  of  Emmy  and  Ellen, 
being  a  large  square  dwelling,  built  some 
thirty  years  before ;  but  the  paint  was  worn 
and  the  blinds  faded,  and  the  garden  shrub- 
bery somewhat  encumbered  with  weeds. 

Still  the  windows  had  a  pleasant  look- 
out, and  the  air  of  the  place  was  by  no 
means  cheerless.  The  little  girls  went  to 
a  door  in  the  end  of  the  house,  and,  leav- 
ing their  bonnets  in  the  little  hall  to  which 
it  led,  ran  up  a  back  staircase  into  one  of 
the  spacious  western  chambers. 

The  room  had  no  furniture  except  the 
long  table  upon  which  the  drawing  mate- 
rials were  arranged,  and  the  seats  which 
the  little  girls  occupied,  and  one  easel  in 
a  light  corner,  used  by  the  teacher  herself. 
There  were  two  little  pupils  already  at 
work,  and  Miss  Fitzgerald  stood  near  one 
of  them,  cutting  a  pencil  very  carefully. 
She  was  a  tall,  slender  young  lady,  with 
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black  eyes  and  hair,  and  pale  color,  but 
having  a  very  pretty  expression  of  face. 

"  Good  afternoon,"  she  said,  as  the  three 
came  in ;  "  you  are  a  little  late." 

"  0, 1  made  them,"  said  Jenny  Hildreth, 
eagerly. 

"  You  made  them ! "  said  Miss  Fitzgerald, 
laughing.     "  What  can  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Miss  Fitzgerald,  you  know  what  I 
mean,  but  'I  '11  try  to  say  it  right.  —  I  was 
the  source  of  Emmy  and  Ellen's  being 
late  ;  —  no,  I  don't  mean  source, —  cause, — 
I  was  the  cause.     Is  that  rio;ht  ?  " 

"That  will  do  nicely,"  said  Miss  Fitz- 
gerald. 

Jenny  and  Ellen  now  seated  themselves 
side  by  side  at  the  end  of  the  long  table, 
and  opened  their  books  and  boxes  with  a 
very  busy  air. 

"You  two  little  magpies  must  be  quiet, 
if  you  sit  together,"  said  Miss  Fitzgerald. 

"  0  yes,  we  will  truly." 

Meanwhile,  Emmy  went  up  to  the  eldest 
of  the  two  little  artists  already  at  work. 
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"How  do  you  do,  Georgy?"  said  she. 
u  Why,  what  a  handsome  pattern  you  have 
got ! " 

"  Is  it  not  ?  "  said  Georgy,  holding  it  off 
at  a  little  distance  ;  (i  and  it 's  very  difficult, 
too.  I  don't  believe  you  ever  had  any- 
thing so  difficult,  Emmy." 

*  No,"  said  Emma,  quietly,  "  I  should  n't 
think  I  had." 

Emmy's  present  pattern  was 'the  square 
tower  of  an  old  church,  partly  overgrown 
with  moss  and  ivy.  She  worked  so  care- 
fully and  thoughtfully,  that  a  very  pretty 
picture  was  growing  up  on  the  nicely- 
kept,  page  of  her  drawing-book ;  and  Miss 
Fitzgerald  smiled  approval,  every  time  she 
looked  at  it. 

« Very  well,  indeed,  Emmy,"  she  said 
now,  glancing  down  upon  her  work,  as  she 
passed.  "  Be  careful  still,"  —  and  Emmy 
was  soon  quite  lost  in  her  agreeable  labor. 

Miss  Fitzgerald  then  seated  herself  by 
Jenny  Hildreth,  wrote    her  name   in  the 
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new  drawing-book,  and  proposed  to  protect 
with  newspaper  the  nicely-gilded  covers. 
The  youngest  member  of  the  drawing- 
school  was  quite  a  little  girl,  not  more  than 
five  years  old,  and  Miss  Fitzgerald's  niece. 
They  all  called  her  "  Sis  Ward."  She  had 
been  marking  very  vigorously  for  some 
time ;  and  presently,  pushing  back  her 
drawing-book,  drawing  a  long  breath,  and 
folding  her  hands,  she  broke  the  busy  still- 
ness with, — 

"  There,  Aunt  Mawia.  I  've  dot  through, 
and  pease  don't  dive  me  another  arts." 

« Why  don't  you  want  another  arch, 
Sis  ?  "  asked  Miss  Fitzgerald. 

"Well,"  said  Sis,  considering,  and  still 
with  folded  hands, "  because  I  b'lieve  I  can't 
draw  ivowid  things." 

"You  can't  draw  your  own  eyes,  then, 
Sissy  Ward,  I  guess,"  cried  Ellen. 

"No,"  said  Sis  Ward,  soberly,  " I  s'pose  I 
could  n't ;  I  never  twied,"  —  which  made 
Ellen  laugh  so  long  that  Emmy  felt  quite 
scandalized,  and  looked  up  reprovingly. 
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"Well,  I  won't,"  said  Ellen,  answering 
the  look,  with  her  eyes  full  of  laughing 
tears.  "  But  Sissy  Ward  is  so  funny !  See 
here,  Sissy,  —  I've  got  a  boy  to  draw. 
What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

Sis  Ward  looked  at  it  with  great  gravity. 
"Weal  pwetty,"  she  said,  at  length.  "It 
looks  a  little  like  Bub." 

"  0  Sis  Ward ! "  cried  Jenny,  "  it 's  a  great 
deal  older  boy  than  your  little  brother.  See, 
your  little  brother  don't  wear  a  jacket." 

"No,"  said  Sis  Ward,  "Bub  don't  wear 
a  Jacket,  but  Woger  does." 

"  Who 's  Woger  ?  "  asked  Ellen,  begin- 
ning to  laugh  again. 

"  My  cousin.  He 's  visiting  to  my 
house." 

"  Boger  Phillips,  from  New  York,"  began 
Jenny  Hildreth,  whose  home  was  next  Sis 
Ward's.     "And  he  is  the  queerest  boy." 

But  Miss  Fitzgerald,  though  quite  amused, 
considered  that  they  had  talked  long 
enough,  and  reminded  them  gently  of  their 
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work.  She  also  found  an  easier  pattern  for 
little  Sis,  whose  arch  did  indeed  seern  to 
have  taxed  her  powers  too  hardly,  and,  as 
Jenny  said,  u  looked  more  like  a  meal-bag 
than  anything  else." 

There  followed  a  very  quiet  half-hour, 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  Miss  Georgy 
Manning  found  herself  in  difficulties  which 
only  Miss  Fitzgerald  could  remedy ;  so  she 
was  at  liberty  to  observe  the  others.  She 
came  to  Emmy  first.  u  Why,  Emmy,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  your  tower  leans !" 

There  was  something  in  Georgy  Man- 
ning's way  of  criticising  that  had  often 
stirred  an  unpleasant  little  feeling  at  Em- 
my's heart;  so  this  time  she  determined 
to  be  perfectly  good-tempered. 

"  Does  it  ?  "  she  said,  dropping  her  head 
on  one  side.    "  I  don't  see  it,  Georgy." 

"  Well,  I  should  think  it  leaned  to  the 
right." 

"Perhaps  it  does;  Miss  Fitzgerald  will 
see." 
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"And  Emmy/'  interrupted  the  young 
critic,  *  where 's  that  little,  tiny  spire  at  the 
corner  ?     You  've  left  that  out ! " 

"  I  've  only  not  put  it  in  yet,"  said  Emmy. 

*  0,  is  that  it  ?  But  don't  you  think 
your  foliage  is  too  dark,  on  the  whole  ?  " 

"  I  thought  it  was  n't  dark  enough,"  said 
Emmy. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  It  seems  as  if  it 
did  not  look  exactly  like  the  pattern ;  but 
foliage  is  difficult,  —  nothing  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  me." 

u  There  's  four  times,  this  afternoon, 
Georgy  Manning,  that  you've  said  ' diffi- 
cult.' What  makes  you  say  that  so  much  ?  " 
cried  Jenny. 

"  I  guess  it 's  because  it 's  a  long  word," 
said  Ellen  rather  maliciously,  for  she  was 
quite  provoked  to  hear  Emmy  patronized. 

"  Indeed  it  is  not,"  said  Georgy  Manning. 
a  It 's  not  a  long  word  at  all.  I  've  heard 
you  use  a  great  deal  longer  ones,  Ellen 
Gray." 
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u  0  well,"  said  Miss  Fitzgerald,  quickly, 
"  don't  talk  in  that  tone  any  more.  Be 
pleasant  with  one  another.  Come,  Georgy, 
this  is  ready  for  you  now." 

So,  amid  talk  and  work,  encouragement 
and  reproof,  the  hours  passed  by,  till  the 
town  clock  struck  five. 

Sis  Ward  slipped  from  the  bench  before 
the  echo  of  the  last  stroke  had  died  away, 
and  ran  off  to  capture  a  kitten  that  had 
just  wandered  into  the  room.  Ellen  and 
Jenny  also  closed  their  books  immediately, 
but  Emmy  lingered  to  put  a  few  last  touches 
on  her  old  church-tower. 

a  There,  Emmy,"  said  Miss  Fitzgerald's 
voice,  as  she  dropped  her  pencil,  "I  think 
you  've  succeeded  wonderfully.  You  shall 
have  a  larger  picture  next  time.  And  now 
don't  you  want  to  see  something  which  I 
am  going  to  draw  myself?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  Emmy  said ;  and  Miss  Fitz- 
gerald lifted  a  great  portfolio  from  a  stand 
in  the  corner  where  the  easel  stood,  and 
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took  from  it  an  engraving,  which  she  pinned 
to  the  easel. 

It  was  the  picture  of  a  young  girl  sitting 
by  a  low  mound,  at  the  head  of  which 
leaned  a  rude  wooden  cross.  She  sat  idly, 
with  her  hands  locked,  and  her  cloak  hang- 
ing loosely  about  her  shoulders.  The  sweet 
young  face  was,  0  so  sad !  and  the  dark, 
beautiful  eyes  had  their  longing  gaze  fixed 
far  away.  A  gray  sky  brooded  over  the 
sorrowful  figure,  with  only  a  famt  breaking 
of  light  on  the  distant  horizon. 

Emmy  stood  looking  at  the  picture  for 
some  minutes,  without  saying  a  word,  while 
her  hands  folded  themselves  slowly  together, 
and  there  crept  over  her  small  features  a 
touching  shadow,  like  a  reflection  from  the 
deep  sorrow  which  she  saw.  Presently  she 
stole  nearer  to  read  the  name  of  the  pic- 
ture ;  then  turned  round  quickly,  with 
flushed  cheeks  and  shining  eyes. 

"  0,  Miss  Fitzgerald,  —  is  this  the  very 
same  Evangeline  ? " 

6*  E 
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"  The  Evangeline  of  the  poem,  do  you 
mean  ? "  said  Miss  Fitzgerald,  smiling. 
u  Yes,  this  is  the  one.  Do  you  know  her  ? 
Have  you  read  it  ? " 

"  0,  last  winter,"  answered  Emmy,  "when 
papa  was  out  West,  one  night  mamma  read 
it  to  Henry  and  me,  and  Ellie  too,  only  she 
went  to  sleep.  0,  is  it  not  beautiful  ? 
There,  it  is  just  like  music  when  I  think  of 
it  now.  Henry  and  I,  we  listened,  and  kept 
hoping  that  something  pleasant  would  turn 
up,  and  that  she  would  find  that  Gabriel 
yet,  until  at  last  the  end  of  it  came,  and  oh ! 
we  cried.  Henry  too,  you  know,  though 
he  is  a  boy.  How  glad  I  am  to  have  seen 
her,  Miss  Fitzgerald  !    I  wish  Henry  could ! " 

"  Would  he  like  it  ?  "  said  Miss  Fitzgerald. 
"  Then  you  must  come  in  with  him,  I  am 
sure ;  come  in  to-morrow,  Emmy." 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Fitzgerald.  I  don't 
know  but  Henry  would  like  it  better  than 
I,  even.  —  Yes,  Ellie,  I'm  coming  now," 
called  Emmy  in  answer  to  her  sister,  who 
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proclaimed  for  the  third  time  from  the  hall 
below  that  she  was  ready  to  go. 

a  What  has  Miss  Fitzgerald  been  showing 
you,  Emmy  ? "  asked  Georgy  Manning,  as 
Emmy  came  down. 

"  A  picture  that  she  is  going  to  copy,  — 
Evangeline." 

a  0,  we  have  it/'  said  Georgy  Manning, 
a  in  a  beautiful  frame.  Mamma  bought  it 
to  hang  over  the  pier-table." 

Which  remark  disgusted  Emmy  so  much 
(she  hardly  knew  why)  that  she  fell  back 
upon  Sis  Ward  for  a  companion  as  they 
emerged  upon  the  village  street,  and  Georg}T 
soon  left  them,  for  her  home  was  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  When  the  little  company 
arrived  at  the  house  where  Sis  Ward  lived, 
and  had  stopped  to  see  her  safely  on  the 
other  side  of  the  heavy  garden  gate,  a  loud, 
shrill  scream  suddenly  sounded  right  above 
their  heads,  and  for  a  moment  they  were  all 
frightened ;  but  Sissy  put  her  face  up  to  one 
of  the  openings  in  the  gate,  and  said,  com- 
posedly, — 
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"It's  only  "Woger." 

They  discovered  him,  an  instant  after. 
The  young  gentleman  was  shaking  off  New 
York  restraints,  and  justifying  Jenny  Hil- 
dreth's  description  of  the  "  queerest  boy," 
by  lying  along  the  limb  of  a  cherry-tree, 
which  stretched  out  over  the  sidewalk,  and 
whooping  furiously  at  the  passers  by. 

Jenny  Hildreth  left  them  next,  and  then 
Emmy  and  Ellen  journeyed  on  together 
towards  home. 

How  pleasant  did  the  square  white  house 
look,  standing  as  it  were  in  a  flood  of  radi- 
ance, —  for  the  sun  was  just  sinking  behind 
it,  —  while  on  all  sides  the  fair  fields  lay, 
living  green,  the  color  of  emerald,  and  from 
every  shrub  and  tree  the  birds  were  sing- 
ing joyously. 

The  little  girls  did  not  go  on  this  time  to 
the  chestnut-bordered  drive,  but  opened  a 
gate  on  the  side  of  the  house  next  the  vil- 
lage, and  entered  the  same  garden  where 
Henry   had    struggled   with    the    driving 
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storm  so  short  a  time  before.  For  they 
had  seen,  as  they  came  up  the  road,  that 
their  mother  was  there  planting  flower- 
seeds,  and  now  they  discovered  their  father 
too,  on  one  of  the  garden  seats,  writing 
labels  for  her,  and  fastening  them  to  the 
little  stakes,  that  they  might  know  every- 
thing as  it  appeared  above  the  ground. 
And  then  Henry  came  running  from  behind 
the  house,  with  a  gardening-hoe  on  his 
shoulder,  and  so  the  family  were  all  to- 
gether. 

They  had  a  delightful  hour  then,  in  the 
soft  air  and  sunset  light,  while  Henry  drew 
the  circles,  and  Mrs.  Gray  dropped  the 
seeds  into  their  brown  bed,  and  Emmy  and 
Ellen  covered  the  earth  lightly  over  them, 
and  Mr.  Gray  marked  the  spot  where  they 
lay.  And  how  strange  it  was  to  think  that 
the  little  buried  grains  would  so  soon  arise 
and  cover  all  the  dark  beds  with  masses  of 
splendid  color  —  orange,  and  purple,  and 
white,  and  scarlet,  and  blue. 
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"  Is  n't  it  wonderful  ? "  said  Henry  to 
Emmy,  as  they  walked  together  towards 
the  house,  —  "  wonderful  about  the  seeds  ? 
I  suppose  it's  like  people's  dying,  don't 
you  ?  They  are  buried  in  the  earth,  you 
know ;  but  they  live  and  rise." 

"  Yes,"  said  Emmy,  softly  and  with  rev- 
erence. She  did  not  quite  keep  pace  with 
her  brother  this  time,  and  yet  she  went  far 
enough  to  see  whither  his  thoughts  had 
gone. 

There  was  a  short  silence,  and  then  she 
exclaimed  that  she  had  something  to  tell 
him,  and  related  about  the  picture  of  Evan- 
geline. 

"Ho!"  cried  Henry,  all  interest,  —  "has 
she,  though  ?     I  wish  I  could  see  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Emmy,  "  so  you  shall.  Miss 
Fitzgerald  told  me  to  ask  you  to  come  in, 
and' we '11  go  to-morrow." 

"  That 's  right ! "  said  Henry.  "  It  must 
be  fine.  And  does  it  really  look  like  her  ? 
—  as  you'd  think  she  looked  yourself?" 
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"  Exactly,"  answered  Emmy.  "  Why,  it 's 
very  sad,  —  sadder,  I  believe,  than  if  she 
were  crying;  and  you  are  sorry  to  have 
her  so  troubled,  and  it  makes  you  feel  bad, 
too  ;  but  then  it  would  n't  look  like  Evan- 
geline, if  it  did  not."     . 

Henry  shook  his  head.  "No,"  said  he, 
"  and  I  'm  glad  it  is  so.  We  '11  go  the  first 
thino;  to-morrow  morning;." 

CD  O 

Emmy  agreed ;  and  then,  after  a  pause, 
"  I  '11  tell  you  what  it  is,  Em,"  said  her 
brother.  u  When  I  grow  up,  I  shan't  be  a 
merchant,  or  a  lawyer,  or  any  of  those 
things.  I  shall  be  an  artist,  —  a  painter. 
May  be  a  sculptor,  though,  and  make 
statues ;  but,  at  any  rate,  1  '11  be  something 
of  the  kind ;  —  it  seems  just  as  if  I  could ; 
and  then  I  shall  go  to  Italy,  just  as  they 
always  do,  and  you  shall  go  with  me ;  and 
we  '11  live  there  in  a  palace,  and  see  all  the 
beautiful  things  together.  Won't  it  be 
grand  ?  " 

"  Splendid ! "  cried  Emmy,  with  enthusi- 
asm, —  "  if  mamma  is  only  willing." 


CHAPTER    IV 


JUNE  PLEASURES. 


"What  do  you  think,  mamma?"  cried 
the  sisters,  as  they  ran  into  the  hall,  one 
glowing  summer  noon.  "Miss  Fitzgerald 
has  gone  away,  and  there  won't  be  any 
drawing-school  this  afternoon  or  Satur- 
day ! " 

"So  what  shall  we  do  this  afternoon, 
mamma  ?  "  added  Emmy,  "  because  we  want 
to  have  a  regular  good  time." 

"  0,  almost  anything  you  like,"  said  Mrs. 
Gray. 

"  We  '11  go  and  have  our  luncheon  first," 
observed  Ellen. 

"  Yes,"  agreed  Emmy,  "  and  sit  in  the 
garden  porch  while  we  eat  it." 

The  family  dinner  was  never  till  after 
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Mr.  Gray's  return  from  the  city;  so  the 
children  used  to  have  a  lunch  when  they 
came  home  from  school  at  noon.  They 
now  ran  to  the  kitchen,  and  procured  from 
Nancy,  the  cook,  two  bowls  of  bread  and 
milk,  which  they  carried  carefully  to  the 
porch,  over  the  side  door  that  led  to  the 
garden. 

The  porch  was  very  deep,  and  completely 
covered  with  honeysuckle,  which  was  now 
in  full  flower.  In  the  early  morning,  the 
bees  had  been  so  busy  and  noisy  about  it, 
that  the  girls  would  hardly  have  thought 
it  a  safe  retreat;  but  the  thrifty  little 
laborers  had  already  departed  to  their 
homes,  and  the  shady  spot  was  quite  still, 
save  for  the  distant  drowsy  song  of  insect 
life  among  the  garden  plants. 

The  garden  itself,  which  they  had  planted 
so  happily,  had  a  dreamy,  enchanted  look, 
as  it  lay  flooded  with  the  yellow  sunlight, 
the  warm,  radiant  air  seeming  visibly  to 
move  and  tremble  above  it. 
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Emmy  called  her  sister's  attention  to 
this.  "  It  is  like  what  papa  read  to  mamma, 
the  other  evening,"  said  she,  "about  the 
landscape  winking  through  the  heat." 

"  Ho ! "  said  Ellen,  with  a  snap  of  her 
black  eyes,  "I  don't  think  it's  at  all  like 
winking." 

"  Henry  would  see  it,  though,  if  he  was 
here,"  Emmy  exclaimed. 

"  Well,  here  he  is,"  called  their  brother's 
voice  behind  them ;  a  and  he  knows  some- 
thing jolly  that  you  don't  dream  of." 

"0,  what  is  it?" 

"Guess!" 

"  I  guess  the  magnolia 's  bloomed." 

"  I  guess  the  chickens  are  hatched." 

"  No,"  said  Henry,  "  it 's  nothing  of  that 
kind.  It 's  something  that 's  going  to  hap- 
pen." 

"  Well,"  said  Ellen,  "  I  guess  there  is  n't 
going  to  be  any  school  at  yours  to-morrow." 

"  It 's  not  that,"  cried  Henry,  laughing. 
"  I  don't  know  that  I  should  think  it  such  a 
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very  good  thing  not  to  have  any  school c  at 
mine,'  as  you  call  it." 

"  0  dear,"  said  Ellen,  "  I  give  up.  Is  it 
something  for  all  of  us,  or  only  for  you  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  said  you  gave  up !  0, 
it 's  for  all  of  us.  It  would  not  be  good  for 
much,  if  it  was  n't." 

a  Somewhere  that  we  are  going,  I  guess," 
observed  Emmy.     Henry  nodded. 

"To-day?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  might  as  well  tell  you.  To  the 
Fort,  to  Uncle  Adams's.  Papa -is  going  to 
drive  us,  and  we  shall  start  as  soon  as  din- 
ner is  over,  and  shan't  get  home  till  even- 
ing.    Is  n't  that  first  rate  ?  " 

Emmy  nodded  delightedly.  Ellen  sud- 
denly deposited  her  bowl  in  Henry's  hands, 
and,  flying  out  of  the  porch,  began  dancing 
about  the  garden,  singing,  clapping  her 
hands,  and  giving  other  energetic  tokens  of 
her  satisfaction. 

"Look  at  her,"  said  Henry;  "she's  just 
like  a  butterfly." 
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"  Yes,  and  hear  her/'  added  Emmy,  laugh- 
ing; "she  don't  sing  in  the  least  bit  of  a 
tune  !  I  don't  see  how  she  can  do  it,  —  up 
and  down  and  every  way,  —  and  that  makes 
me  think  I  must  go  and  practise  before 
dinner,  if  I'm  going  away  to-night,  or  I 
shan't  have  my  lesson."  And  Emmy  took 
Ellen's  bowl  from  her  brother,  and  prepared 
to  go  in. 

"  0  Em,  stop,  —  where  are  you  going  ?  " 
shouted  Ellen,  dancing  up  to  the  porch. 

"To  practise,  because  of  our  ride  to- 
night." 

"  And  I  'm  coming  into  the  parlor  too," 
said  Henry.  "  I  say,  Emmy,  you  'd  like  that 
book,  —  all  about  the  Holy  Land,  you  know, 
—  I  read  you  some  the  other  day." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  should,  if  it 's  all  like  that ; 
I  mean  to  read  it  some  time." 

"  But  look  here,"  exclaimed  Ellen,  tt  it 's 
too  bad  you  are  both  going  off.  What  shall 
I  do?" 

"  You  can  come  too,  Ellie." 

Ellen  shook  her  head.     "No,  I  guess  I 
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won't.  I  believe  I  '11  go  up  in  the  play- 
house. Can  I  have  some  of  your  dolls, 
Emmy,  to  play  with  ?  " 

"  Well,  —  yes ;  only  please  don't  get  their 
clothes  out  of  order,  will  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Ellen,  drawing  down  her  face. 
"  I  '11  be  ve-ry  care-ful,  Miss  Gray." 

And  then  she  laughed  and  declared  she 
meant  only  fun,  and  would  certainly  take 
care ;  and  was  up  stairs  in  three  seconds, 
while  Henry  and  Emmy  went  to  the  parlor. 

The  blinds  were  all  closed,  but  the  cur- 
tains swayed  slightly,  and  the  long  room 
was  very  cool,  and  fragrant  with  the  breath 
of  fresh  flowers,  in  numbers  of  pretty  vases. 
The  time  passed  away  very  pleasantly. 

Occasionally  Henry  would  ask  Emmy  to 
stop  while  he  read  aloud  some  sentences 
which  he  liked  particularly,  and  several 
times  Emmy  made  her  brother  listen  to 
some  little  strain  in  her  music-lesson  which 
she  thought  beautiful. 

They  never  heard  their  father's  step  when 

7* 
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he  returned  from  the  city,  and  the  dinner- 
bell  took  them  quite  by  surprise. 

"  What  good  times  we  do  have  together, 
Henry,"  said  Emmy,-  as  they  were  leaving 
the  room,  "  always  and  whatever  we  do ! 
We  seem  just  the  same,  somehow." 

"I  know  it,"  said  her  brother.  "I've 
thought  about  it  a  great  many  times.  We 
love  Ellie  just  as  much,  and  other  people 
like  her  better,  she  is  so  bright  and  funny ; 
but  even  she  is  different.  If  I  like  any- 
thing, I  know  you  will  like  it,  Em." 

"  Well,  it 's  just  the  same  with  me,"  re- 
joined Emmy.  a  0,  I  think  we  're  very 
happy  children ! " 

Dinner  was  not  a  Ions;  meal  for  either  of 
the  young  ones.  They  were  too  full  of  the 
thought  of  their  drive  to  wait  for  jmdding, 
and  raced  away,  after  the  first  course,  to  get 
themselves  ready. 

Ellen  was  washing  vigorously,  and  Emmy 
buttoning  her  walking-dress,  in  their  own 
room,  when  the  latter  suddenly  paused  and 
said, 
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"Ellie,  I  thought  I  heard  Jenny  Hil- 
dreth's  voice,  down  stairs." 

"Why,  Emmy,  do  you  suppose  she  has 
come  to  see  me  ?  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  did 
not  ask  her  to  come  to-day,  Emmy,  and  she 
was  here  only  a  few  days  ago." 

"  Perhaps  mamma  will  tell  her  that  you 
are  going  for  a  long  drive,"  said  Emmy. 

"But  I  don't  want  her  to.  I  love  to 
have  Jenny  come,  only  just  to-day." 

"  Perhaps,  then,  it  was  n't  she,"  continued 
Emmy,  hent  on  giving  comfort ;  a  I  might 
have  been  mistaken." 

Ellen  finished  her  preparations  rather 
dubiously.  Just  before  they  opened  the 
door,  they  heard  a  great  scampering  of 
children's  feet ;  but  when  they  came  down 
stairs,  there  was  no  one  there,  except  their 
parents. 

"  I  wish  you  were  going  too,  mamma," 
said  Emmy,  pressing  close  to  her  mother, 
as  she  stood  by  the  open  door. 

"  It  would  not  be  convenient  to-day,  love ; 
I  hope  you  will  have  a  very  nice  time." 
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"Thank  you,  mamma,"  cried  both  the 
little  girls,  "  We  hope  you  '11  have  a  good 
time  at  home." 

Just  then  Patrick  led  the  horse  and  car- 
ryall around  the  gravelled  carriage-path; 
and  what  was  Ellen's  astonishment  when 
she  beheld,  not  only  Henry  on  the  front 
seat,  but  Jenny  Hildreth  comfortably  set- 
tled behind. 

"  0  Jenny ! "  shouted  Ellen,  clapping  her 
hands  in  ecstasy.     u  Be  you  going  too  ?  " 

a  Is  n't  it  beautiful  ?  "  said  Jenny,  whose 
curls  seemed  to  be  blowing  about  more 
merrily  than  ever.  u  Your  mamma  sent  a 
note  to  mine  about  it,  and  I  came ;  and 
Henry  and  I  went  out  to  the  carriage-house 
and  got  in,  to  give  you  a  surprise." 

a  0,  it  is  splendid  ! " 

This  was  Ellen's  exclamation,  and  Emmy 
declared  that  she  was  very  glad.  The  three 
little  girls  were  deposited  on  the  wide  back 
seat,  and  Henry  kept  his  station  by  his 
father  in  front. 
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When  they  had  arranged  themselves,  Mr. 
Gray  touched  the  horses,  and  away  they 
rolled,  calling  out  "■  Good  by "  to  mamma, 
who  watched  them  from  the  door. 

It  was  a  fine  afternoon  for  driving.  The 
noonday  heat  had  passed  away,  for  a  fresh 
eastern  breeze  was  blowing,  clearing  the 
sky  and  adding  splendor  to  the  landscape. 
The  rippling  acres  of  beautiful  grain  seemed 
to  flow  backwards,  as  they  went  lightly  and 
swiftly  over  the  ground,  and  with  the  sail- 
ing clouds  and  blowing  trees  gave  a  strange 
bright  life  to  all  things. 

It  was  a  pleasant  country  road  along 
which  they  drove,  —  quiet,  but  not  lonely, 
with  comfortable  homesteads  scattered  at 
frequent  intervals  among  the  orchards  and 
cultivated  fields. 

Now  it  was  a  large  old  farm-house  front- 
ing the  south,  its  blackened  end  close  upon 
the  road,  with  a  few  white  or  damask  rose- 
bushes blooming  by  the  great  flat  door- 
stone,  and  long  lines  of  straggling  apple- 
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trees  behind  it,  whose  irregular  branches 
the  autumn  would  see  laden  with  ruddy 
fruit. 

Then  they  would  come  upon  the  huge 
barns  and  numerous  out-houses  of  a  farm 
of  more  pretensions;  and  presently  there 
would  appear  a  more  modern  mansion, — 
large,  gambrel-roofed,  and  painted  white, 
with  its  windows  shaded  by  green  blinds. 

And  at  last  the  chimneys  rising  above 
the  tree-tops  revealed  the  site  of  a  yet 
grander  mansion,  and  by  and  by  they  came 
to  where  they  could  look  up  the  long 
avenue,  bordered  by  ancient  elms  and  lin- 
dens, and  see  the  mansion,  with  its  broad 
wings  and  semi-circular  front,  its  faded 
blinds,  its  falling  fences,  and  its  strange 
look  of  wealth  and  splendor  gone. 

"Papa,"  said  Henry,  as  they  passed  it, 
"  do  you  know  who  used  to  live  there  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  know  but  they  live  there 
now  ?  "  cried  Jenny  Hildreth,  laughing. 

"  0,  I  know  they  don't,"   confidently  de- 
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clarecl  Emmy,  leaning  forward  to  gaze ;  "  it 
don't  look  a  bit  as  if  they  did." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Mr.  Gray.  "  Those 
to  whom  that  grand  old  place  was  home 
are  long  since  dead  or  scattered,  and  it  has 
passed  through  the  hands  of  a  great  many 
owners,  none  of  whom  cared  for  it  well. 
Miss  Fitzgerald's  grandfather  built  that 
house." 

"Our  Miss  Fitzgerald?"  called  out  the 
three  little  girls. 

"Yes.  Her  grandfather  was  quite  a  dis- 
tinguished man,  and  very  rich.  He  built 
this  house,  and  then,  when  her  father  was 
married,  he  built  the  one  where  she  now 
lives ;  but  after  that  the  property  was  all 
lost  or  wasted,  and  the  old  gentleman  died 
of  many  sorrows.  They  were  very  fine 
people,  and  it  is  a  sad  history." 

"  I  've  seen  Miss  Fitzgerald's  grand- 
mother," whispered  Jenny  Hildreth,  after 
a  little  pause ;  "  she  lives  with  them  now ; 
but  I  'm  just  as  afraid  of  her  as  I  can  be. 
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She  's  a  real  grim  old  lady,  and  one  time  I 
asked  mamma  what  made  her  seem  so,  and 
she  said,  I  believe,  't  was  because  she  used 
to  go  to  an  old  school." 

"She  said  she  was  a  lady  of  the  old 
school,  did  n't  she,  Jenny  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Gray, 
laughingly.  "  She  meant  that  her  manners, 
though  extremely  lady-like,  were  such  as 
people  had  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  not 
what  we  see  now-a-days.  That  stately 
dignity  that  frightens  you,  Jenny,  is  old- 
school  politeness.  It  is  like  ancient  rooms. 
Did  n't  you  ever  go  into  an  old-fashioned 
parlor,  where  everything  was  handsome, 
but  which  was  not  at  all  like  your 
mamma's  ?  " 

"  0  yes,  sir,"  said  Jenny.     "  Thank  you ! " 

"I  have  too,"  remarked  Emmy,  "and  I 
think  they  are  the  prettiest  kind." 

"Do  the  folks  live  there  now,  Henry?" 
asked  Ellen,  as  they  passed  a  small  brown 
cottage,  with  many  gables,  and  a  gay  flower- 
garden  in  front. 


■ 
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"  Yes,  indeed ;  don't  they,  papa  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Mr.  Gray. 

After  driving  some  miles  further,  they 
entered  the  main  street  of  a  busy  little 
village.  The  children  were  just  going 
home  from  school,  and  more  than  one  early 
tea-bell  was  ringing,  so  that  the  place 
seemed  very  lively. 

Ellen  and  Jenny  read  the  names  upon 
the  signs,  and  seemed  to  think  some  of 
them  very  amusing.  "  Jehu  J.  Cobb,  Horses 
hoeing,"  read  Ellie.  "  What  does  that 
mean  ?  " 

"Horse-shoeing,"  cried  Jenny;  "but  0 
what  is  this  one  ?  —  Wiggle,  Wiggles ! " 

"  That's  just  what  you're  doing,  Jenny," 
said  Ellen,  who  was  beginning  to  think  her 
accommodations  rather  narrow,  and  slid 
down  into  the  bottom  of  the  carryall,  that 
she  might  see  more  easily.  They  both 
shouted  — 

"Zach'y  Wigglesworth, — what  a  name!" 

"Suppose   he's  got  a  little  .girl  named 
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Maggie,"  said  Ellen,  —  u  Maggie  Wiggles- 
worth,  —  would  n't  that  be  funny  ?  " 

"  I  guess  that 's  the  minister's  house," 
said  Emmy,  as,  not  far  from  the  church, 
they  came  in  sight  of  a  nice  white  dwell- 
ing, with  a  little  green  yard  in  front. 

li  Yes,  I  'm  sure  of  it,"  affirmed  her 
brother. 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Gray. 

u  0,  it  looks  exactly  like  a  minister's 
house,  and  where  the  window  is  open  I 
can  see  book-shelves.     That 's  the  study." 

"  And  there 's  another  reason,"  added 
Henry.  "  Don't  you  see,  it 's  a  pretty  good 
kind  of  house,  but  there  are  n't  many 
vines  and  trees  round  it  ?  It  don't  look 
like  anybody's  real,  own  house,  that  they 
have  fitted  up  for  themselves." 

"'T  is  n't  the  minister's,  though,"  ex- 
claimed Ellen,  clapping  her  hands,  as  they 
passed  the  angle  of  the  house.  "  It 's  the 
doctor's.  —  see  ! " 
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They  all  looked  back,  and  read  from  a 
little  black  plate,  —  "Dr.  Cooper." 

tt  How  dov  you  know  but  it  means  Doctor 
of  Divinity  ?  "  demanded  Henry. 

ci  No,"  said  Emmy,  laughing  and  shaking 
her  head.  u  They  don't  put  out  signs,  I 
guess  ;  we  '11  have  to  give  it  up,  Henry." 

They  now  turned  off  from  the  principal 
street,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  passing 
once  more  between  open  but  barren  fields. 
At  last  they  gained  the  summit  of  a  long 
hill,  up  which  the  horses  had  been  slowly 
trotting,  and  a  cry  of  joy  broke  from  the 
children. 

Before  them,  not  more  than  three  fourths 
of  a  mile  away,  the  bare  fields  ceased  sud- 
denly, and  beyond  these  lay  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  blue,  blue  ocean. 

Most  glorious  was  its  color,  on  that  clear 
afternoon,  —  deep  sapphire,  sprinkled  all 
over  with  flashes  of  silver,  where  the  white- 
capped  waves  leaped  upward  toward  the 
sun.      Far  out,  about  the  points  of  some 
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rocky  islands,  were  playing  little  fountains 
of  dazzling  spray,  and  further  still  two  or 
three  snowy  sails  were  beautifully  defined 
between  the  sea  and  sky. 

The  children  were  quiet  now,  —  two  of 
them,  at  least,  were  too  much  delighted  for 
talk.  The  direction  of  the  road  seemed  to 
be,  for  a  time,  exactly  towards  the  sea,  but 
by  and  by  it  formed  an  angle,  and  ran 
almost  parallel  with  the  coast.  Only  a 
few  fields  now  separated  them  from  the 
low,  rocky  shore  on  which  the  waves  were 
breaking.  They  could  not  see  them  when 
they  fell,  but  plainly  heard  their  rush  and 
roar,  as  they  drove  softly  and  slowly  on. 
The  road  soon  became  little  more  than  a 
lane,  and  presently  they  came  to  where  a 
broad  gate  closed  across  the  way  prevented 
further  progress.  Above  the  gateway  was 
a  wooden  arch,  and  on  the  top  of  this  a 
gilded  eagle. 

u  Here  we  are  ! "  cried  brother  and  sis- 
ters in  a  breath. 
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Their  papa  drew  in  the  reins,  and,  get- 
ting out  of  the  carriage,  proceeded  to  fas- 
ten the  horses  in  the  shade  of  a  huge  old 
willow-tree  that  grew  close  by. 

"  Is  this  the  place  ?  "  asked  Jenny,  look- 
ins;  about  and  seems;  nothing;  but  the  eagle 
and  the  top  of  a  flagstaff  from  which  an 
American  flag  was  floating. 

"  Yes,"  said  Henry,  as  they  passed  through 
at  the  side  of  the  great  gate.  a  We  shall 
see  the  barracks  and  Uncle  Adams's  house 
when  we  get  to  the  top  of  this  hill.  The 
works  are  beyond." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  barracks  and 
the  works  ?  "  demanded  Jenny. 

"  Why,  the  barracks, — that 's  a  long  brick 
house  where  the  soldiers  sleep ;  and  the 
works  are  what  makes  it  a  fort ;  —  they  're 
structures  built  out  into  the  sea,  steep  and 
high,  with  cannon  set  along  the  top,  so  they 
can  fire  at  vessels  coming  up  the  harbor." 

"And  do  they  always?"  asked  Jenny, 
opening  her  eyes.  , 
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"Why,  no,  Jenny,"  exclaimed  Emniy. 
"  They  only  fire  at  enemies  in  time  of 
war." 

a  0  !  "  said  Jenny. 

"  Yon  know,  Jenny,"  Henry  explained, 
"  there 's  never  been  a  war  since  we  can 
remember;  but  in  the  Revolution  I  guess 
they  used  to  fire  at  the  British." 

"  I  hope  they  did,"  said  Ellie. 

They  had  now  gained  the  flagstaff,  and 
could  see,  on  a  flat  space  a  little  below 
them,  the  long  brick  building  of  which 
Henry  had  spoken,  and  round  about  it  a 
great  many  square  pyramids  built  up  of 
cannon-balls,  and  the  cannon  themselves 
ranged  along  the  edge  of  the  fortification, 
and  pointing  out  at  sea,  —  all  looking  very 
grim  and  dark.  A  little  cottage,  a  few 
yards  before  them,  with  a  small  fiWer- 
garden,  and  crimson  curtains  at  the  front 
windows,  had  a  pleasanter  look ;  and  Jenny 
asked  u  Who  lived  there  ?  " 

«  Why,  that 's  Uncle  Adams's  house,"  an- 
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swerecl  Ellen.  "Shall  we  go  right  over 
there,  papa  ?  " 

"Yes,  you  had  better;  and  then  Olive 
will  show  you  about,  and  I  must  find  your 
uncle,  for  we  can't  stay  a  great  while." 

So  they  crossed  the  fort  yard,  and  went 
up  toward  the  door  of  the  cottage.  It  was 
opened,  before  they  reached  it,  by  a  little 
girl  who  seemed  rather  older  than  her  vis- 
itors. She  had  large,  soft,  black  eyes,  and 
fine,  dark  hair,  which  she  wore  brushed 
straight  back  from  her  wide  forehead.  This 
was  Olive.  She  seemed  very  glad  to  see 
her  cousins,  and  when  Emmy  introduced 
Jenny  Hildreth,  welcomed  her  quite  cor- 
dially. 

"  But  mamma  is  sick,"  said  she,  as  she 
showed  them  into  the  pleasant  sitting- 
room,  "  and  she  won't  be  able  to  see  you." 

"  I  'm  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Emmy. 
"Mamma  sent  her  love  to  your  mamma, 
and  says  she  is  meaning  to  come  here  next 
week." 
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There  was  a  little  pause. 

"  Can't  you  go  out  with  us,  Cousin  Olive," 
asked  Henry,  "  and  show  Jenny  about  the 
fort,  and  go  down  to  the  rocks  ?  " 

"Yes,"  Olive  said,  "perhaps  she  could; 
but  first  she  must  go  and  see  mamma  a 
few  minutes.  Perhaps,  Emmy,"  she  added, 
"this  little  girl  would  like  to  look  at  the 
sea-weeds,  while  I'm  gone.  There  are 
some  new  ones  there  that  I  floated  myself." 

a  0,  Olive  !  can  you  do  it  ?  " 

Emmy  then  proceeded  to  take  from  the 
centre-table  a  large,  flat,  red-morocco  book, 
which  she  brought  to  the  sofa,  and  began 
turning  over  the  leaves  for  Jenny  to  see. 

It  was  full  of  sea-weeds,  beautifully 
spread  out  upon  paper  of  different  shades, 
and  showing  every  variety  of  lovely  color, 
—  orange  and  maroon,  purple  and  pale 
green,  brilliant  pink  and  transparent  white ; 
and  all  their  delicate  branching  was  per- 
fectly shown. 

"Aren't   they   splendid?"    said   Emmy, 
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who  had  seen  them  before.  "Just  like 
paintings ;  only  prettier  than  any  paint- 
ing." 

Jenny  said,  "  Yes ; "  but  Emmy  did  not 
feel  as  if  she  quite  appreciated  them. 

"  Before  we  go  out,"  said  Henry, "  I  mean 
to  make  Olive  sing.  She  sings  beauti- 
fully." 

So,  when  Olive  returned,  saying  that  she 
could  go  with  them  then,  they  all  besought 
her  first  to  sing  one  song. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  u  if  you  think  there  is 
time." 

So  she  moved  off  to  a  little  distance,  and, 
raising  her  head,  began  to  sing  something 
about  "the  waves."  The  song  was  quick 
and  wild,  but  sweet ;  and  as  Olive's  voice 
was  powerful  and  clear,  the  effect  was  very 
beautiful.  All  listened,  —  Ellen  and  Jenny 
politely,  Henry  and  Emmy  with  eager  at- 
tention. When  it  was  finished,  they  begged 
for  another.     Olive  shook  her  head. 

(i  No,"  said  she,  rather  decidedly,  a  that 's 
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my  only  new  one,  and  I  'cl  rather  not  sing 
any  more.  Would  you  like  to  go  out 
now  ?  " 

The  children  assented.  Olive  fetched  a 
dark  straw  hat,  but  seemed  to  forget  to  put 
it  on  her  head,  as  they  went  out  into  the 
open  air  together. 

"  0,  Olive  !  I  wish  I  could  sing  as  easily 
as  you  do,"  sighed  Emmy,  as  they  walked 
down  to  the  little  garden.  "  Was  it  at  all 
hard  for  you  to  learn  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Olive,  a  I  don't  remem- 
ber that  it  was ;  mamma  thought  it  came 
easy  to  me." 

u  What  makes  you  always  sing  about  the 
sea  ?  "  asked  Henry. 

"  0,  because  I  like  those  songs  best ;  I 
don't  care  much  for  others." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  it  would  n't  seem  right 
for  her  to  sing  anything  else,"  remarked 
Henry,  rather  dreamily.  Olive  here  stopped 
and  asked  them  which  way  they  would  go. 

"  To  the  rocks,"  they  all  agreed,  and  she 
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led  them  behind  the  cottage,  across  a  low 
field  and  down  to  the  rocky  shore.  Jenny 
and  Ellen  began  to  search  for  shells,  and 
Olive  pointed  out  a  little  cove  where  she 
found  a  great  many  beautiful  sea-weeds. 

The  children  looked  carefully  over  the 
edge  of  the  rocks,  and  admired  the  bright 
green  tassels  which  fringed  its  sides  below 
the  water. 

"  Are  n't  those  splendid,  floated  out  upon 
paper  ?  "  asked  Emmy. 

"No,"  said  Olive,  "they  are  too  soft; 
they  have  not  any  pretty  branches  ; "  and, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  children,  she 
flung  herself  down  upon  the  rock,  and, 
leaning  far  over,  plunged  her  bare  arm 
deep  into  the  water,  and  drew  up  a  mass  of 
green  sea-weed. 

"There,  you  see,"  she  said,  dropping  it 
into  her  open  palm,  and  separating  it  a 
little  with  her  fingers ;  "  it  has  n't  got  any 
shape  at  all,  but  maybe  I  can  find  one  that 
has." 
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"  Don't  throw  that  away,  though  ! "  said 
Henry,  as  Olive  was  about  to  toss  the  sea- 
weed into  the  water.  "  Give  it  to  me,  —  I 
think  it 's  pretty." 

"Yes,  if  you  want  it;  but  it  won't  be 
good  for  anything,  and  it 's  very  wet." 

But  Henry  pulled  off  his  glove,  and  took 
the  dripping  mass  in  his  hand,  while  at  the 
same  moment  Olive  cried  put,  "  0,  there 's 
a  pretty  brown  one,  —  I  '11  get  that ! "  and 
instantly  she  was  flat  upon  the  rock  again, 
and  reaching  farther  out  than  ever,  after 
the  receding  prize.  Emmy  watched  her  in 
terror,  and  could  not  help  giving  a  little 
cry,  as,  making  a  sudden  plunge,  Olive 
caught  the  treasure.  She  sprang  lightly  up, 
and,  wringing  the  water  from  the  plant, 
held  it  out  between  Henry  and  Emmy,  as 
if  undecided  to  which  to  give  it.  It  dropped 
finally  into  Emmy's  hand. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  she,  "  but,  0  Olive,  it 
frightens  me  to  see  you  lean  over  the  water 
so." 


THE     VISIT     TO     THE     FORT. 


I 
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"  Does  it  ? "  said  Olive,  in  surprise. 

u  Why,  yes ;  I  thought  every  minute 
you'd  fall." 

Olive  laughed  a  clear  laugh,  that  was  like 
her  singing.  "  No,  indeed ! "  said  she,  u  I 
always  do  so  ; — there  isn't  the  least  mite 
of  danger." 

"  I  should  think  you  'd  have  good  times 
here,  Olive,"  said  Henry,  decidedly,  after 
giving  a  wide  look  over  the  sparkling  sea, 
and  along  the  line  of  rocks. 

"  Yes,  that  I  do,"  said  Olive,  earnestly, — 
"  0, 1  do  love  it  so  !  I  would  not  live  any- 
where else  for  the  world." 

"  But  are  n't  you  lonesome  ?  "  asked  Jen- 
ny Hildreth. 

"No,  never.  I  like  playing  by  myself 
best." 

"  Olive,  what  should  you  do  if  there 
should  be  war  here,  and  the  enemy  should 
attack  the  fort  ?  Should  n't  you  be 
afraid?" 

"  No ! "   said  Olive,  rather  scornfully,  — 
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"  I  should  hope  not !  If  the  enemy  should 
come  here/'  she  added,  her  black  eyes  fir- 
ing, and  her  rather  pale  cheeks  growing 
suddenly  red, Ci  I  should  want  the  soldiers  to 
hold  out  till  death,  and  never  give  up  the 
fort  •  and  if  they  were  all  killed,  I  'd  fire  the 
cannon  myself ! " 

«  0,  you  could  n't !  " 

u  I  would  !     I  would  try !  " 

"  But,  Olive,  —  your  papa." 

"Yes,"  said  Olive,  quickly.  "But  my 
papa  is  his  country's  servant,  and  he  must 
die  in  that  way ;  and  it  is  very  glorious  to 
die  for  the  country,  and  he  would  be  always 
remembered.  But  0,"  she  cried  suddenly, 
"  I  hope  I  should  be  killed  too,  and  mamma." 

The  children  were  silent.  Their  simple, 
cheerful  life  had  no  room  for  such  wild 
thoughts.  They  hardly  understood  her,  — 
at  least,  this  was  the  case  with  three  of  them. 

"  Olive,"  said  Emmy,  simply,  a  you  're 
very  brave,  are  n't  you  ?  " 

"0,"  said  Olive,  again  blushing  deeply, 
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"  did  it  sound  like  that  ?  I  did  not  mean 
that.  I  don't  know  how  it  would  be,  only 
I  hope  I  should  be  brave." 

"You  would,  I  know,"  cried  Henry, 
warmly.  "  I  think,  Olive,  you  would  be  just 
like  Joan  of  Arc." 

Olive  looked  deeply  pleased,  but  said 
nothing  till  Emmy  ran  away  at  a  call  from 
the  other  children,  and  then  she  whis- 
pered, — 

"  I  wish  I  could  be  like  Joan  of  Arc ;  — 
I  'd  rather  be  like  her  than  like  any  one 
else."  Then,  seeing  by  his  face  that  he 
understood  and  admired  her  feeling,  she 
went  on :  u  When  I  'm  sick,  and  have  any 
bad  pain,  I  always  think  how  she  and  the 
other  martyrs  bore  torture,  and  determined 
not  to  say  a  word,  but  to  look  pleasant  all 
the  time." 

*  And  can  you  do  it  ?  "  exclaimed  Henry. 

"  Sometimes,"  answered  Olive,  diffidently. 

"Because,"  said  Henry,  smiling,  "I've 
tried  that  very  thing,  but  I  guess  I  did  not 
make  out  as  well  as  yon." 
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They  were  now  joined  by  the  three  little 
girls,  and  they  all  fell  into  free  and  merry 
talk.  Olive's  visitors  were  full  of  curiosity 
concerning  many  of  the  objects  about  the 
shore,  and  Olive  had  to  explain,  which  she 
did  very  clearly. 

She  knew  so  much  more  than  they  did 
about  shells  and  sea-weeds,  and  said  so 
many  hard  names,  that  the  children  thought 
her  very  learned,  and  frankly  told  her  so. 

"  Why,  no,"  said  Olive,  laughing  very 
heartily.  "I  don't  know  any  more  than 
you  do ;  I  only  happen  to  know  about  these 
things,  because  I  live  by  the  sea.  You 
would  know  a  great  deal  more  about  trees 
and  flowers  than  I." 

The  sun  was  just  touching  the  horizon 
when  their  father's  voice  was  heard  calling 
them,  and  they  had  to  bid  a  hasty  and 
regretful  "  good-by "  to  the  pleasant  rocks 
and  beautifully  colored  ocean,  and  hurry  up 
towards  the  house.  Mr.  Gray  was  waiting 
at  the   gate  of  the   little    garden,   talking 
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with  a  tall,  erect,  noble-looking  man.  It 
was  Olive's  father. 

He  welcomed  her  young  guests  very 
warmly  as  they  came  up,  and  declared  him- 
self exceedingly  sorry  to  have  lost  their 
visit.  "But  you  must  come  again,"  said 
he,  "  and  come  often.  I  'm  afraid,"  he 
added,  patting  Olive's  head,  a  that  my  little 
white  gull  hardly  knows  how  to  treat 
human  children.  Her  only  intimate  friends 
are  barnacles  and  star-fish." 

u  0,  we  have  had  a  splendid  time  ! "  cried 
Emmy,  speaking  for  them  all,  —  a  and  Olive 
has  told  us  all  about  everything." 

"  Well  done  ! "  said  Major  Adams,  laugh- 
ing. "  How  came  you  to  tell  all  you  knew, 
Olive?" 

Olive  looked  up,  with  a  twinkle  in  her 
black  eye.  "  Why,"  said  she,  "  I  began,  and 
it  did  not  take  me  a  great  while." 

"Well,','  said  Mr.  Gray,  much  amused, 
"  you  must  bring  her  to  us.  My  little  folks 
are  not  very  learned  in  anything  except 
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romping,  and  perhaps  a  few  lessons  in  that 
would  not  come  amiss  with  her.  It  seems 
to  me  that  her  cheeks  are  rather  white." 

"  0,  that  is  natural  to  her,"  said  Major 
Adams,  looking  down  upon  the  dark-haired 
child.  "  She  never  was  of  the  rosy  kind ; 
I  call  her  my  white  gull.  But  she  's  very 
well,  — -  are  n't  you,  Olive  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  just  as  well  as  I  can  be." 

"  And  as  strong  as  the  sea-bird,  and  quite 
as  fearless,"  added  her  father,  looking  down 
upon  her  proudly. 

And  now  came  the  u  good-by's,"  and  in 
a  few  minutes  they  were  in  the  carryall 
once  more,  and  rolling  away  in  the  sub- 
dued but  glowing  light  of  the  sunset  sky. 

It  proved  rather  a  silent  drive.  Ellie 
and  Jenny  were  somewhat  tired.  In  fact, 
the  former  was  asleep  before  they  had  rid- 
den many  miles,  and  the  curly  head  of  the 
latter  nodded  repeatedly. 

Emmy  was  wide  awake,  and  would  have 
been  glad  to  talk;   but  she  could  hardly 
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make  Henry  say  a  word.  He  seemed  very 
deeply  occupied  with  something  he  was 
thinking  of,  and  once  or  twice  gave  her 
very  odd  and  unmeaning  answers.  The 
subject  of  his  meditations  was  revealed  to 
Emmy,  the  next  morning,  in  the  following 
manner. 

They  had  just  finished  breakfast,  and 
Henry  touched  his  sister,  and  asked  her  to 
come  out  in  the  garden  with  him. 

"  There,  Em,"  he  began,  "  won't  you 
tell?" 

« Why,  no,"  said  she,  "  I  guess  not ;  but 
what  is  it  ?  " 

"You  won't  tell?" 

"  Why,  no,  if  it  is  n't  anything  wrong." 

"  0  pooh  !  no,  —  it 's  nothing  wrong ;  it 
is  n't  much,  any  way,  only  here 's  some- 
thing I  wanted  you  to  read,  if  you  won't 
tell." 

He  produced  a  little  piece  of  paper.  The 
writing  on  it  was  not  very  clear,  but  she 
made  it  out  readily :  — 
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I  know  a  little,  dark-eyed  girl, 

She  lives  beside  the  sea ; 
And  strange,  sweet  songs  of  wind  and  wave 

She  sometimes  sings  to  me. 

She  gathers  sea-weeds  clamp  and  brawn, 

As  we  do  summer  flowers ; 
Her  playmates  are  the  white-capped  waves 

About  the  rocks  for  hours. 

Sometimes  she  '11  stand  upon  the  beach, 

And  gaze  and  gaze  so  far, 
You  'd  think  she  'd  rise,  like  some  white  bird, 

And  soar  into  the  air. 

Here  the  verses  came  to  a  sudden  stop. 

"  Henry,"  said  Emmy,  "  I  think  it 's  beau- 
tiful.    Is  that  all?" 

"  Why,  I  was  going  to  make  another 
verse,  and  I  could  not  seem  to  fix  it,  and 
I  want  you  to  help  me.  Do  you  like  it, 
though  ?  " 

u  Yes,  indeed.  I  don't  see  how  you  could 
do  it,  Henry.  I  guess  Olive  would  be 
pleased,  if  she  saw  it.  Shan't  you  show  it 
to  mamma?" 
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"  I  don't  know,  —  would  you  ?  " 

"  0  yes,  do." 

"  Well,  then,  you  help  me  about  the  last 
verse." 

"  I  don 't  believe  I  can,  Henry ;  I  never 
made  but  one  verse  in  my  life,  and  uncle 
Ralph  laughed  at  that." 

"  What  was  it  ?  "  asked  Henry. 

"  Well,  it  was  not  a  nice  one,  like  these," 
was  Emmy's  reply.  "  You  see,  it  was  when 
you  were  at  grandpa's,  last  summer,  and 
uncle  Ralph  was  here.  Uncle  Ralph  had 
a  gun,  and  one  night  Ellie  and  I  asked  him 
what  he  was  going  to  do  with  it,  and  he 
said,  u  Shoot  birds,"  and  we  would  not  be- 
lieve him,  it  seemed  so  dreadful;  but  the 
very  next  day  we  found  his  gun  standing 
by  the  door,  and  on  the  bank  a  dear  little 
robin,  with  his  head  all  bloody.  G  dear ! " 
cried  Emmy,  her  gentle  eyes  filling  with 
tears ;  "  it  makes  me  feel  bad  now ;  and 
then  I  cried  and  cried,  and  Ellen  did  too. 
And  we  thought  we  'd  bury  it.     So  we  dug 
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a  hole  in  the  garden,  and  put  it  in,  and  I 
tried  to  make  a  verse  to  write  on  a  board ; 
and  it  was  this,"  continued  Emmy,  laugh- 
ing a  little,  but  speaking  without  hesita- 
tion :  — 

" '  This  little  beautiful  bird  is  dead ; 
Uncle  Ralph  has  shot  its  pretty  head ; 
It  will  never  sing  to  us  any  more, 
Or  pick  up  crumbs  outside  the  door.' 

When  I  had  made  it,  I  wrote  it  down  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  read  it  to  Ellie  ;  and  she 
said  she  would  have  the  second  line,  'Old 
Uncle  Ralph  has  shot  its  head,'  instead  of 
what  I  told  you.  So  I  drew  a  mark  across 
my  line  and  put  that  in,  and  I  was  just 
reading  it  over  to  see  how  it  would  sound, 
when  Uncle  Ralph  burst  out  laughing,  just 
behind  me,  and  snatched  the  paper  away. 
I  cried,  but  he  would  not  let  me  have  it 
again,  and  kept  laughing  at  it  as  loud  as 
he  could.  It  made  me  feel  very  angry," 
said  Emmy,  soberly. 
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"  Well,"  said  Henry,  indignantly, "  I  don't 
wonder.  I  think  it  is  a  very  pretty  verse 
as  you  had  it  first ;  I  don't  believe  he 
could  make  so  good  a  one  himself." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Emmy.  "  It  was 
wrong  to  be  angry  ;  —  but  now,  about  this 
of  yours,  Henry." 

The  two  children  puzzled  over  the  poetry 
for  some  time,  but  could  make  nothing  very 
satisfactory,  and  at  last  concluded  to  have 
only  three  verses  to  the  poem,  and  to  carry 
it  in  its  present  state  to  their  mamma. 

She  told  Henry  she  thought  they  were 
very  good  verses  for  a  little  boy,  and  that 
some  time  she  should  like  a  fair  copy  of 
them ;  which  Henry  wrote  out  with  great 
care  that  very  night,  while  Emmy  made, 
over  the  top,  a  drawing  of  a  little  spiral 
shell  from  one  of  her  brother's  books. 


CHAPTER    V. 


THE   SEPTEMBER  JOURNEY. 


One  fine  September  morning,  about  two 
months  after  their  ride  to  the  fort,  the  chil- 
dren were  once  more  seated  in  the  roomy 
carryall.  And  not  exactly  seated  either,  for 
the  sleek  chestnut  horses  had  quite  a  load 
to-day,  and  Henry  was  obliged  to  stand 
between  his  father  and  Patrick  in  the  front 
part  of  the  carriage,  while  Emmy  and  Ellen 
were  with  their  mamma  behind.  Also  there 
was  quite  a  number  of  small  travelling-bags, 
baskets,  and  folded  shawls,  distributed  among 
the  different  members  of  the  party.  Emmy 
and  Ellen  wore  dark  linen  coats  over  their 
frocks,  and  close  Shaker  hoods ;  and,  in  short, 
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the  family  were  just  starting  on  a  little 
journey,  and  Patrick  was  taking  them  to 
the  railway  station. 

Their  drive  was  a  short  one,  and  when 
they  had  left  the  carriage,  and  the  children 
had  bidden  Patrick  and  the  horses  "good 
by,"  there  was  some  difficulty  in  keeping 
Ellen  out  of  danger,  so  wild  were  her  spir- 
its, while  even  the  more  sober  Emmy  was 
unusually  excited. 

"  The  train  is  not  in  yet,"  said  Mr.  Gray, 
opening  the  door  into  one  of  the  waiting- 
rooms.  So  Mrs.  Gray  and  the  little  girls 
went  in,  while  Henry  ran  off  after  his 
father  to  the  ticket-office. 

The  room  was  large  and  bare,  and  had 
three  high  windows  on  one  side,  some  hard 
sofas  around  the  walls,  and  one  little  wood- 
en table  with  a  glass  above  it.  No  one  was 
there,  and  Mrs.  Gray  sat  down  on  one  of 
the  sofas,  while  Ellen  began  to  dance  up 
and    down   the   long,  bare    floor,  and   call 

Emmy  to  join  her.     Emmy  looked  doubt- 

10 
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fully  toward  her  mother,  who  shook  her 
head  slightly. 

u  Come  here,  Ellie,"  she  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  and  Ellen  danced  up  to  her. 

"  You  must  not  forget  that  your  're  not 
at  home,  Ellie,"  said  she.  "When  little 
girls  are  in  a  public  place  like  this,  they 
ought  to  try  and  behave  very  quietly." 

"Well,"  said  Ellen, "I  mil  try;  but  I'm 
having  such  a  good  time  ! " 

"  We  shall  have  a  great  deal  better  time 
by  and  by,  sha'n't  we,  mamma  ? "  said 
Emmy. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  answered  Ct  mamma,"  and 
just  then  Mr.  Gray  came  back,  followed  by 
Henry. 

"  We  are  early,"  said  he.  "  The  cars  don't 
go  for  twenty  minutes. 

"  Is  n't  it  too  bad  that  we  've  got  to  stay 
here  so  long  ?  "  said  Henry. 

"  I  don't  care,"  cried  Ellen.  "  I  think  it 's 
pleasant  here."  After  a  few  minutes,  she 
clambered  up  on  a  sofa,  to  get  a  peep  out 
of  one  of  the  windows. 
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"  There 's  some  chickens  out  here,"  she 
cried.     "  Come  and  look,  Em." 

Emmy  evidently  felt  it  rather  beneath 
her  dignity,  but  Henry  sprang  upon  the 
sofa. 

"  Hullo  !  "  cried  he,  "  here  is  a  lot,  —  one, 
two,  three,  —  there 's  twenty-one." 

"  There 's  a  little  girl  coming  to  that 
back  door,"  continued  Ellen ;  "  I  hope  she 's 
going  to  feed  them." 

The  little  girl,  however,  had  no  such 
thought.  She  was  drying,  with  a  grayish 
cloth,  a  very  large  tin  pail ;  and  after  turn- 
ing it  about  a  few  times,  set  it  down  on  a 
bench  in  the  sun,  and  then  disappeared 
within  the  door.  At  that  moment  they 
heard  a  shrill  whistle,  and  the  sound  of 
approaching  cars. 

"  There  's  the  train,"  said  Mr.  Gra}^ 

"Why,  it  isn't  twenty  minutes,"  ob- 
served one  of  the  children. 

"  No ;  I  suppose  they  wait  here  a  part  of 
the  time.     Now  I  had  better  put  you  right 
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in,  so  that  you  may  get  well  settled  before 
the  hurrying  time  comes." 

They  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  place 
where  Henry  could  turn  a  seat  over,  and, 
by  riding  backward,  face  his  sisters.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gray  were  within  speaking  dis- 
tance, and,  after  no  great  delay,  the  train 
moved  on. 

For  a  while,  it  was  jneasure  enough  to 
look  out  at  the  clear  September  weather, 
and  see  how,  under  its  steady  light,  the 
landscape  was  constantly  changing. 

First,  the  village  suburbs  melted  into  the 
open  country,  with  its  corn-fields,  its  apple- 
orchards,  and  its  scattered  farm-houses. 

Then  this  view  ran  into  one  of  bright 
but  solitary  meadow-lands,  where  the  grass, 
even  at  this  late  season,  was  of  a  light, 
clear  green,  except  where  it  was  marked 
by  the  purple  shadow  cast  by  scattered 
clumps  of  trees. 

And  then  they  rushed  through  a  long 
stretch  of  woodland,  where  they  saw  more 
than  one  squirrel  leap  along  the  low  boughs, 
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and  more  than  one  rare  wood-flower  bloom- 
ing in  the  deep  shade. 

Finally,  they  came  out  upon  a  high 
bridge,  spanning  a  broad,  flashing  river. 
Looking  out  on  one  side  of  the  car,  they 
saw  the  ocean  studded  with  dazzling  sails, 
and  thought  and  spoke  of  their  cousin 
Olive.  From  the  opposite  windows,  there 
was  a  yet  lovelier  prospect.  The  beautiful 
river  could  be  seen  for  miles  winding  away 
between  the  low  hills  along  its  banks,  till 
both  faded  into  the  blue  distance. 

This  pretty  view  seemed  to  dart  by 
them,  however,  and  in  another  moment 
they  were  entering  a  low  quarter  of  a 
great  noisy  city,  and  presently  the  train 
stopped  in  a  long  brick  depot. 

So  many  people  were  waiting  for  it 
there,  that  the  car  in  which  they  were 
seated  filled  very  rapidly ;  and  a  grave, 
studious-looking  man,  with  a  book  in  his 
slender  hand,  took  possession  of  the  vacant 
seat  beside  Henry. 

10*  H 
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The  children  did  not  talk  much  after  this, 
and  soon  began  to  feel  rather  weary.  The 
next  time  the  train  halted,  their  father 
came  to  them,  bringing  four  or  five  large 
pieces  of  yellow  sponge-cake  in  the  cover 
of  their  mamma's  basket. 

This  they  enjoyed  very  much ;  but  after 
each  had  taken  a  piece,  Ellen,  who  held  the 
basket-cover,  began  to  touch  her  brother 
and  sister,  and,  erecting  her  eyebrows 
inquiringly,  point  first  to  the  remaining 
pieces,  and  then  to  the  grave-looking  man, 
who  was  reading  intently,  with  his  book 
held  very  near  his  eyes. 

The  older  ones  were  in  some  doubt ;  but 
as  their  silent  companion  had,  after  all, 
rather  a  benevolent  face,  they  assented,  and 
Ellen,  who  was  never  bashful,  held  out  the 
basket-cover,  and  said  directly,  — 

"Won't  you  have  a  piece  of  sponge- 
cake, sir  ? " 

The  gentleman  looked  up  with  a  rather 
bewildered  air.     At  first,  when  he  saw  the 
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cake,  he  shook  his  head ;  but  after  an  instant 
he  seemed  to  comprehend  the  case  better, 
and  said,  — 

"  Excuse  me,  my  dear ;  I  believe  I  will 
take  a  little  piece.  Thank  you/'  and  he 
gave  Ellen  quite  a  sunny  smile. 

The  children  were  satisfied  with  what 
they  had  done,  and,  though  the  gentleman 
went  back  to  his  book  again,  and  seemed 
to  take  no  further  notice  of  them,  yet  when 
he  left  the  tram,  half  an  hour  later,  he  bade 
them  all  a  good  morning  "  very  pleasantly. 

After  this,  they  began  to  observe  their 
other  near  neighbors. 

Directly  opposite  sat  a  woman  holding  in 
her  arms  a  plump  baby,  that  looked  very 
warm  and  uncomfortable  in  a  blue  merino 
cloak  and  hood. 

"How  do  you  do,  baby?"  said  Ellen, 
leaning  forward  and  clapping  her  hands 
lightly. 

Baby's  mother,  a  tired,  anxious-looking 
woman,  smiled  faintly  at  this,  and  looked 
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down  to  see  what  notice  baby  would  take 
of  the  greeting. 

Baby  only  winked. 

"  What 's  your  name,  baby  ?  "  continued 
Ellen. 

The  baby  winked  again,  and  then  closed 
its  eyes. 

"James  Buchanan  Smith/'  replied  the 
mother,  and  then  rather  turned  away  from 
them,  and  began  swaying  the  child  to  and 
fro  upon  her  knees. 

"  It 's  not  a  very  bright  one,"  whispered 
Ellen  to  Emmy  ;  but  Emmy  said  it  was 
almost  asleep,  and  she  could  not  tell. 

It  was  not  till  long  after  noon  that  they 
left  the  train  at  a  village  station-house,  and 
were  driven  in  a  jolting  coach  up  to  the 
wrooden  hotel.  When  there,  Mrs.  Gray  and 
the  little  girls  were  presently  shown  to  a 
large,  airy  chamber  on  the  second  floor, 
with  a  smallei*  one  opening  from  it. 

a  This  is  ours,  I  guess,"  said  Emmy,  peep- 
ing into  this  inner  apartment. 
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"Are  we  going  to  stay  here  all  night?" 
cried  Ellen,  in  astonishment. 

"  Why,  yes  ;  did  n't  you  know  that  ?  " 

Ellen  began  to  clap  her  hands  at  this 
information,  but  Emmy  hushed  her,  saying 
that  mamma  was  very  tired. 

Mrs.  Gray  then  said  that  she  must  lie 
down  awhile,  and  that  they  might  do  the 
same,  if  they  liked,  only  she  wanted  them 
to  stay  in  their  little  room  and  be  quiet. 
They  went  in,  therefore,  Emmy  closing  the 
door  softly  behind  them,  and  sat  down  by 
the  window. 

"  Let 's  open  the  blinds,"  said  Ellen. 

"  Well,  only  don't  make  a  noise." 

They  found  that  their  window  did  not 
seem  very  high  above  the  ground,  and 
that  directly  beneath  it  was  a  small  flower- 
garden. 

It  was  not  a  very  beautiful  one,  but 
bright  with  the  gorgeous  colors  of  the  late 
annuals, — asters  and  balsams  of  every  shade, 
with  golden  coreopsis,  and  the  prim  zinnia, 
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which  people  sometimes  call  "Youth  and 
Age." 

While  they  were  looking,  a  gate  in  the 
high  hoard  fence  that  surrounded  the^gar- 
'den  opened,  and  a  little  girl  entered.  She 
was  hare-headed,  and  wore  a  pink  calico 
frock ;  and  her  face,  when  she  came  where 
they  could  see  it,  was  exceedingly  bright 
and  lovely.  She  stepped  along  the  little 
paths,  which  were  covered  with  tan,  and 
looked  at  all  the  flowers  as  she  passed. 

Presently  she  caught  sight  of  Emmy  and 
Ellen,  and  after  that  kept  stealing  glances 
at  them,  while  she  still  walked  along.  At 
last  she  stopped,  and  raised  her  head  and 
said,  in  a  pleasant,  childish  voice, — 

"  When  did  you  come  ?  " 

"  We  came  just  now,"  answered  Ellen. 

"  This  is  a  very  pretty  garden,"  observed 
Emmy,  who  always  had  to  say  the  polite 
things,  for  Ellen  never  thought  of  them. 
"  Is  it  yours  ?  " 

"No,"  answered  the  little  girl,  "but  I 
like  it." 
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*  When  did  you  come  ?  "  inquired  Ellen. 

u  0, 1  've  been  here  ever  so  long,  but  I  'm 
going  away  to-morrow." 

*  So  are  we,  —  are  n't  we,  Emmy  ?  " 
a  Yes,"  said  Emmy,  "  I  believe  so." 

"  Are  you,  though  ?  "  exclaimed  the  little 
girl,  very  eagerly.  "  Which  way  are  you 
going  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Emmy.  "It's 
all  strange  to  us  here." 

"  Well,  I  meant,"  said  the  little  girl,  con- 
fidentially, a  are  you  going  Brownfield  way, 
or  to  Fisherton  Junction  ?  " 

But  the  sisters  knew  nothing  of  Brown- 
field  or  Fisherton  Junction,  so  they  could 
not  tell. 

"It  's  no  matter,"  said  the  child,  pleas- 
antly. Just  then  a  voice  from  the  room 
below  called  in  shrill  tones,  a  Kate  !  Kate  ! " 
and  the  little  girl  ran  into  the  house. 

"  Was  n't  she  pretty  ?  "  said  Emmy. 

a  Yes,  real ;  but,  Emmy,  lets  us  lie  down 
a  little  while,  would  n't  you  ? " 
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Emmy  agreed,  and  they  kicked  off  their 
shoes,  and  stretched  themselves  on  the  hard 
mattress.  They  never  meant  to  go  to  sleep, 
and  were  very  much  astonished  when,  two 
hours  later,  their  mother  gently  woke  them, 
telling  them  that  they  must  get  up  and 
wash  and  brush  their  hair  quickly,  or  they 
would  not  be  ready  for  tea  at  six  o'clock. 

After  tea  they  walked  out  with  their 
father  along  the  shady  village  street,  and 
their  strange  faces,  and  plain,  dark  travel- 
ling costume,  caused  them  to  be  followed 
with  eyes  of  wonder  by  the  village  chil- 
dren, while  Ellen,  at  least,  very  much  en- 
joyed attracting  so  much  attention. 

How  soundly  they  slept  that  night !  And 
how  strange  it  was  to  be  wakened  long 
before  sunrise  in  the  cool,  early  autumn 
morning,  and  to  take  their  breakfast  in  the 
twilight  at  one  end  of  the  narrow  table  in 
the  long  dining-hall ! 

Then  they  must  hurry  away  in  time  for 
the  first  Western  train,  for  they  had  an- 
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other  long  railroad  journey  to  take  that 
day.  When  they  had  taken  their  seats  op- 
posite their  papa  and  mamma,  they  saw  the 
keeper  of  the  hotel  where  they  had  stayed 
the  night  before  pass  quickly  through  the 
car,  and  speak  to  some  one  just  behind 
them. 

u  Well,  good  by,  Kate,"  said  the  voice  of 
this  man,  and  it  was  somewhat  hard  and 
rough ;  "  be  a  good  girl,  and  remember  you 
change  cars  at  Fisherton  Junction,  and  then 
go  straight  to  Morgan." 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  in  a  young,  cheery 
tone,  which  the  sisters  knew  they  had  heard 
before.  "  I  guess  1 11  get  along  safe.  Good 
by,  Uncle  James." 

Emmy  and  Ellen  then  turned  round,  and 
saw  the  little  girl  who  had  came  into  the 
garden  under  their  windows  the  afternoon 
before.     She  laughed  and  nodded. 

u  Are  you  going  all  alone  ?  "  asked  Emmy, 

in  surprise. 

u  Yes,"    said    the    little   girl,    cheerfully. 
11 
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"  I  'm  going  alone ;  there  was  nobody  to 
go  with  me,  you  see." 

"How  far  is  this  place  where  you  are 
going  ?  " 

«  Why,  I  believe,"  said  the  little  girl,  with 
an  air  of  experience,  "  that  it 's  sixty  miles ; 
and  when  I  get  there,  Uncle  James  says 
there 's  cars  coming  and  going  every  which 
way ;  but,"  said  she,  laughing  again,  "  if  I 
can  only  get  into  the  right  ones,  they  '11 
carry  me  straight  to  Morgan." 

«  Why,  how  is  this  ?  "  asked  Emmy's  fa- 
ther, who  had  been  hearing  their  talk, 
and  who  now  stepped  across  to  the  seat 
which  the  child  occupied  alone,  pleased 
with  her  happy  face  and  her  sweet  voice. 
"  You  're  not  going  to  Fisherton  alone,  my 
child  ! " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  little  girl,  briskly,  but 
respectfully. 

"  How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  Eight  years  old  the  fourteenth  day  of 
July." 
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"Have  you  ever  been  to  Fisherton  be- 
fore ?  " 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  little  girl,  brightly, 
"  but  I  guess  I  've  been  everywhere  else. 
Why,  since  father  died,"  she  continued,  con- 
fidentially, "  and  that  was  last  Thanksgiv- 
ing time,  I  've  been  to  Shelby,  and  to  Stan- 
ton, and  to  Rome,  and  to  Boston,  and  now 
I  'm  going  to  Morgan,  and  I  sha'n't  stay 
there  but  a  little  while." 

"  But  where  is  your  home  ? "  asked  the 
children's  father.  "Is  your  mother  liv- 
ing?" 

"  0  no,  sir.  Mother  died  ever  so  long 
ago,  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  I  don't 
believe  I  've  got  any  home ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  you  see,  after  father  died,"  (here  Mr. 
Gray  sat  down  beside  her,  which  she  seemed 
very  willing  to  have  him  do,)  —  "  after  he 
died,  I  went  to  John's ;  but  pretty  soon, 
after  I  had  been  there  a  little  while,  John 
went  to  California,  so  I  could  not  stay  there, 
and  then  I  went  to  'Cretia's ;  but  she  said 
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she  had  so  many  children  of  her  own,  she 
could  n't  keep  me,  and  then  I  went  to  Uncle 
James  that  keeps  the  hotel ;  but  now  the 
hotel 's  sold,  so  I  'm  going  to  Aunt  Sally's 
in  Morgan,  and  she  's  got  me  a  place  at  a 
man's  about  ten  miles  from  her  house.  I 
don't  know  what  his  name  is.  Do  you  sup- 
pose I  '11  have  a  good  time  there  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,  my  child,"  said  Mr.  Gray. 

"Well,  I  guess  I  will.  If  I  don't,  you 
know,  perhaps  I  need  n't  stay." 

The  forlorn  condition  of  the  child,  with- 
out father  or  mother,  and  cast  off  by  all 
her  other  friends,  was  in  such  contrast  with 
her  courageous  spirit,  and  winning  ways, 
that  Mr.  Gray  was  very  much  touched.  He 
went  back  to  his  wife,  and  repeated  the 
little  girl's  story,  and  by  his  looks  encour- 
aged the  children  to  talk  to  Kate,  which 
they  did,  and  learned  many  more  particu- 
lars about  her  life.  By  and  by,  a  large, 
kind-looking  gentleman  came  through  the 
car,  and,  seeing  the  vacant  seat  among  the 
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children,  he  said  to  Kate,  "  I  think  1 11  take 
a  seat  by  you,  sis,  —  shall  I  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Kate,  in  the  same  frank 
way,  and  moving  close  to  the  side  of  the 
car ;  "  there  's  plenty  room  enough." 

Then  he  too,-  won  by  her  happy,  fearless 
manner,  began  to  question  her,  and  the 
child  repeated  exactly  what  she  had  told 
Mr.  Gray.  The  gentleman  seemed  strangely 
interested. 

«  Why,  why ! "  said  he.  "  Won't  any  of 
them  have  such  a  little  girl  to  live  with 
them?" 

"Well,"  said  Kate,  wisely,  "I  suppose 
they  can't ;  you  see  they  're  all  poor." 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  exclaimed  the 
gentleman,  growing  red  in  the  face,  and 
fumbling  with  his  handkerchief  about  his 
eyes,  tt  I  'd  give  a  thousand  dollars,  if  I 
had  such  a  little  girl  as  you  out  West, 
where  I  live." 

Kate  laughed,  as  if  she  thought  this  a 

great  price. 

11* 
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"I  would/'  said  he.  "I've  got  lots  of 
boys,  but  not  a  single  little  girl  now.  I 
say,  my  child,  how  should  you  like  to  go 
with  me  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  it,"  said  Kate,  her  face 
shining  all  over.  "  I  know  you  'd  be  good 
to  me." 

"I  guess  I  would,"  declared  the  gentle- 
man, with  emphasis.  "  Why,  you  should  go 
to  school.     Do  you  like  to  go  to  school?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  child  with  sparkling 
eyes. 

"  I  '11  warrant  it."  And  you  should  have 
a  pony  to  ride  on,  and  dolls,  and  all  that 
stuff,  —  and  you  should  learn  to  play  the 
piano.     Can  you  sing  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  guess  so,  by  the  way  you  talk  !  Well, 
well,  I  wish  I  had  you  there.  What  did 
you  say  the  woman's  name  was,  to  whom 
you  are  going,  in  Morgan  ?  " 

"Mrs.  Sally  Preast.  My  uncle  is  dead, 
and  she  does  sewing  for  folks." 
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The  gentleman  took  out  a  card  and  wrote 
this  down  upon  it  He  kept  looking  into 
the  small,  round,  red-and-white  face  of  the 
little  traveller,  "  and  seemed,"  Emmy  de- 
clared afterwards,  "  as  if  he  was  just  going 
to  cry."  Little  Kate,  on  the  contrary,  was 
quite  unconcerned,  and  began  to  look  care- 
fully out  of  the  window,  and  told  Ellen 
and  Emmy  "she  thought  they  must  be 
almost  to  Fisherton." 

"  I  '11  get  out  with  you  there,  and  put  you 
in  the  right  train,"  said  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Gray  had  already  promised  to  do  so. 
Somehow  or  other,  the  story  of  Kate  was 
soon  told  through  all  the  car,  and  a  good 
many  other  gentlemen  came  and  asked  her 
questions.  She  answered  readily  and  pleas- 
antly to  them  all.  She  was  never  abashed, 
but  always  modest.  By  and  by,  a  man 
came  through  the  train  carrying  in  one 
hand  a  basket  full  of  packages  of  parched 
corn,  and  in  the  other  a  box  of  salt.  He 
sold   his   packages   rapidly  at  three  cents 
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apiece,  and  Mr.  Gray  soon  supplied  the 
children,  while  the  stranger  gentleman 
bought  one  for  Kate.  Then  the  corn- 
vendor  began  to  pass  round  his  salt,  and 
to  scatter  some  into  the  corn  of  those 
who  wanted  it. 

"  You  an't  a  bit  tight  with  your  salt/'  said 
Kate,  admiringly,  looking  up  into  the  man's 
face  as  she  held  out  her  paper. 

How  all  the  gentlemen  about"  there 
laughed !  So  Henry  and  Emmy  and  Ellen 
laughed  too,  though  the  little  girls  did  not 
quite  know  what  she  meant. 

When  they  at  last  came  to  the  Junction, 
there  were  half  a  dozen  people  ready,  to 
take  care  of  her.  She  bade  Emmy  and 
Ellen  a  regretful  a  good  by,"  saying  that 
she  had  had  a  good  time  with  them,  and 
then  disappeared  with  her  numerous  es- 
corts. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Gray  to  his  wife,  when 
after  a  few  minutes  he  came  back  to  the 
car,  "I  have  learned  a  lesson  about  chil- 
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dren's  travelling  alone.  I  believe  I  should 
not  be  afraid  to  send  Emmy  off  to-morrow 
for  a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles.  Just 
think  of  this  little  thing  utterly  alone,  and 
of  the  friends  she  has  made  in  one  short 
trip!" 

"  Yes/'  said  Mrs.  Gray,  gently,  "  God,  the 
Father  of  the  fatherless,  keeps  a  special 
watch  over  these  friendless  little  ones." 

u  Yes,  ma'am,  yes,  ma'am,"  cried  the  man 
who  had  taken  such  an  interest  in  little 
Kate, —  "just  so,  exactly !  But  I  sha'n't  let 
this  matter  drop  here  !  I  'm  going  to  have 
that  little  girl !  I  've  got  some  business  in 
Boston  which  must  be  attended  to  first, 
and  then  I  shall  go  straight  back  to  Mor- 
gan and  find  her  out ;  and  if  her  story  is 
true  (and  I  don't  doubt  it),  I  11  buy  off 
those  cold-blooded  relations  of  hers,  and 
take  her  back  with  me.  0, 1  'm  in  earnest. 
Do  you  think  I  'd  have  talked  to  the  child 
as  I  did,  if  I  had  not  meant  it  ?  Let  me 
see :   to-morrow   to    Boston,  and   one   day 
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there,  and  one  back  again ;  —  I  '11  find  her 
and  have  it  all  settled  by  the  last  of  this 
week!" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  could  not  help  smil- 
ing at  his  eagerness,  and  the  children  lis- 
tened with  open  ears,  and  were  in  a  state 
of  great  interest  and  excitement. 

"Why,  you  see,  ma'am,"  continued  the 
gentleman,  still  addressing  himself  to  Mrs. 
Gray,  "  I  'ye  had  seven  boys,  and  never  but 
one  little  girl,  and  she  died  when  she  was 
eight  years  old,  — just  the  age  of  this  one, 
and  just  such  a  bright  little  thing,  and  — 
well,  they  don't  look  unlike.  Ever  since 
then,  ma'am,"  he  went  on,  *  I  have  felt  as 
though  it  would  be  my  duty  and  pleasure 
to  take  in  her  place  some  one  of  the  many 
homeless  orphans  that  are  left  in  this  world 
of  trouble.  For  I  've  got  means  now ;  but 
the  time  was  when  I  was  thrown  upon  the 
world,  just  like  this  one.  The  Lord  has, 
prospered  me,  and  I  desire  to  render  him 
back  his  own.     I  've  kept  my  eyes  open, 
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and  I  knew,  the  minute  I  saw  this  child, 
that  she  was  the  one.  And  I  '11  do  well  by 
her.  I'll  give  her  the  best  education  the 
West  affords,  and  that's  saying  a  good 
deal.  I  can't  doubt  that  God  will  let 
me  have  her,  when  my  desire  has  so  long 
been  to  do  something  for  one  of  his  little 
ones." 

"  Nor  I  either,''  answered  Mrs.  Gray,  as 
she  looked  into  the  stranger's  honest  face 
and  watery  eyes.  "I  do  most  heartily 
hope  that  you  will  succeed.  And  if  you 
do  so,  and  it  would  not  greatly  inconven- 
ience you,  we  should  like  very  much  to 
know  it.  We  should  all  feel  happier  in  the 
thought  that  this  interesting  little  orphan 
had  found  a  good  home." 

"Certainly,  ma'am,"  said  the  stranger. 
a  How  shall  I  direct  ?  "  and  Mr.  Gray  gave 
him  the  address. 

They  separated  soon  after,  and  about 
noon  our  party  left  the  train  for  a  rum- 
bling country  stage.      Emmy  rode  inside 
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with  her  mamma,  and  Henry  and  Ellen  on 
the  top  with  their  father. 

It  was  pleasant  at  first,  but  they  soon 
became  weary,  for  the  road  was  rough,  and 
the  hills  long  and  steep,  and  the  afternoon 
sun  poured  down  its  rays  with  the  heat  of 
summer.  The  fall  crickets  sang  shrilly,  and 
thousands  of  grasshoppers  leaped  about  in 
the  fading  grass  along  the  road-side. 

As  the  sun  sank,  however,  the  air  be- 
came cool  and  delightfully  clear.  Then 
first  they  began  to  realize  how  lovely  the 
country  was.  Hill  rose  beyond  hill,  and 
forest  towered  over  forest,  while  in  the 
far  distance  appeared  the  pure  mountain 
tops,  most  beautifully  tinted  in  the  sunset 
light. 

Their  destination  was  a  spacious  hotel 
on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  highest  hills, 
having  a  most  charming  view  of  the  valley, 
and  of  those  same  mountain  peaks  far 
away. 

Here  they  passed  a  most  delightful  week. 
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For  months  after,  in  the  gloom  of  Novem- 
ber, and  while  the  storms  of  winter  were 
raging  in  the  air,  they  lived,  over  the  happy 
days  they  spent  among  the  hills,  and  never 
in  their  lives  did  the  children  forget  the 
pleasures  of  their  first  journey. 

At  last  there  came  a  cool  afternoon,  when 
they  left  the  cars  once  more,  at  the  station 
in  their  own  village,  and  found  Patrick 
awaiting  them  with  a  face  all  radiant  with 
smiles.  Jenny  Hildreth  was  there  too,  to 
welcome  her  little  playmates ;  and  they 
took  her  into  the  carryall,  and  left  her  at 
her  father's  door.  Then  they  rolled  away 
rapidly  towards  home. 

As  they  came  in  sight  of  the  house,  they 
saw  that  the  great  maple  at  the  gate  had 
changed  the  green  robes  which  it  wore 
when  they  went  away  for  those  of  bright- 
est scarlet,  and  glowed  like  a  fire  in  the 
light  of  the  sinking  sun. 

u  There  is  a  sign  that  summer  is  over," 
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said    Mr.   Gray,  as  they  turned    into  the 
carriage-way. 

And  the  red  maple,  dear  reader,  is  also 
a  sign  that  you  and  I  must  part ;  for  you 
know  we  were  only  to  have  "A  Summer 
with  the  Little  Grays." 

I  leave  you  to  imagine  what  merry  times 
they  had  in  the  sterner  weather,  and  wrill 
only  tell  one  circumstance  which  I  think 
you  may  like  to  know. 

About  a  month  after  the  return  from  the 
journey,  there  came  a  note  to  Mrs.  Gray, 
directed  in  a  great  sweeping  hand,  and  it 
was  from  the  Western  gentleman.  He  said 
that  he  had  met  with  perfect  success  in  his 
plan  for  little  Kate ;  that  her  relations  had 
seemed  very  willing  to  give  up  all  claim 
upon  her,  and  she  was  now  quite  at  home 
with  him,  —  u  the  very  light  of  the  house," 
he  wrote,  "and  the  pet  of  all  my  great 
boys." 
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"  0  mamma ! "  exclaimed  Emmy,  "  is  n't 
it  like  a  story  ? " 

Her  mother  agreed  that  it  was  quite 
romantic,  and  the  letter  made  them  all 
very  happy. 
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